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HYDRASTINE HEXIODIDE, AND ASSAY OF HYDRAS- 
TIS CANADENSIS BY MEANS OF STANDARD IODINE 
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tion of the Pharmacopeeia of tke United States. 

When a solution of iodine in potassium iodine is added to a solu- 
tion of a salt of hydrastine a dense precipitate falls out, of a color 
varying from light brown to very dark brown. In this order of 
mixing the alkaloidal solution with the iodine solution, a mixture 
of different periodides seems to be formed, no matter whether the 
addition of iodine is stopped while the alkaloid is yet in excess or 
carried till the iodine is in excess. Even in the first case, that is, 
when the addition of iodine is stopped long before all the alkaloid 
is precipitated, the body formed only approaches a triiodide in com- 
position, but does not correspond to a triiodide exactly. As will be 
seen from the accompanying analysis, the total iodine of the per- 
iodide formed under these circumstances agrees quite well with the 
theoretical amount required by hydrastine triiodide, but the additive 
iodine is considerably below the amount required by that body. It 
will be noticed that there is a decided difference in this respect be- 
tween hydrastine, on the one hand, and strychnine, brucine and some 
other alkaloids on the other. The latter always form triiodides 
when iodine is added to an excess of a solution of their salt, 


1 Froc. Am. Phar. Assoc., 1898, Vol. 46, p. 358. Abstract, this JouRNAL, 
Vol. 70, p. 439. 
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But if the order pf mixing be reversed, that is, the weak alka. 
loidal solution added to a large excess of iodine, a definite and 
unique periodide, namely, hydrastine hydriodide pentiodide js 
‘always formed. This body is prepared according to the general 
method of making the higher alkaloidal periodides, described by 
us in the previous paper.! The hexiodide thus made is a very dark 
brown powder, very difficultly soluble in ether, benzol or cold chloro. 
form, more readily in hot chloroform and in alcohol, and very easily 
in a mixture of alcohol and chloroform, or of alcohol and ether, 
In hot water it melts to a resinous mass. Attempts to crystallize it 
have failed, as on evaporation of the solvent it always remains a 
resinous mass. 

Both in the hydrastine hexiodide and the lower compound, that 
approaching a triiodide in composition, the so-called additive iodine 
was estimated by dissolving the substance in a small quantity of a 
mixture of alcohol and chloroform, and titrating with standard sodium 
thiosulphate. For the estimation of total iodine in these compounds, 
the substance was treated with zinc and ammonia, the iodine then 
liberated by means of a solution of nitrous acid in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and taken up with carbon disulphide. The details 
were carried out exactly as described in our paper on morphine 


tetraiodide. 


ANALYSIS OF THE HYDRASTINE HEXIODIDE. 


For Additive Iodine.—0°1371 of substance were found to contain 


0:075833 of additive iodine, and 0:1623 of substance 0:0898344 addi- 
tive iodine. 


Calculated for 
Found. Ce, He NOsHL. I; 


55°30 55°43 
55°34 
For Total Iodine.—o-1491 substance contained 0-:0996890 total 
iodine, and 0:1429 contained 0-095 8333 total iodine. 


Calculated for 
Ce He NO;HLI; 
66°52 
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1 Loe, cit. 

} 2 Proc. Am. Phar. Assoc., 1898, Vol. 46, p. 364. ‘ 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LOWER PERIODIDE OF HYDRASTINE, APPROACHING A 
TRIIODIDE. 


For Total Iodine.—o' 2674 contained 0-1337328 total iodine, and 
0'2396 contained 01191752 total iodine. 


Calculated for 
Found. Ce, Hg, NOgHI.I, 


49°83, 


For Additive Jodine.—0o-095 35 contained 0°0340975 iree iodine, 
01737 contained 0:0626681 free iodine 01215 contained, 
00441395, and 02328 contained 0-0838545 free iodine. 


Calculated for 
Found. Ce: He; NOgHI. 


35°76 33°22 
36°07 
36°33 

36°02 

In the iodometric estimation of hydrastine the exclusive forma- 
tion of the hexiodide is assured by adding a weak solution of 
the alkaloidal salt to a large excess of iodine. The estimation 
is carried out in the same way as described by us in a previous 

The factor for hydrastine is 0°60403 : 

(382:14 § x 126°53 :: 0°60403: 1). 

In order to test this factor, two solutions of hydrastine? in acidu- 
lated water were prepared, containing 0:3 per cent. and O-15 per 
cent. of the free alkaloid respectively, and the estimation of the 
strength of the solutions carried out exactly as described in the 
above-mentioned paper. The results were as follows: 20 c.c. of the 
first (O°3 per cent.) solution consumed 0:0970001 gramme free iodine 
and 25 c,c. of the second (0°15 per cent.) solution consumed 0:0611 461 
free iodine. 


STRENGTH OF THE SOLUTIONS. 


Actually 
Found. contained. 


0°30 


' Proc. Am. Phar. Assoc., 46, 368; 7. Am. Chem. Soc., 20, 722. 

2 We are indebted to Prof. John U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, for a specially pre- 
pared sample of hydrastine. We had also a sample in a lot of pure alkaloids 
kindly furnished us by Merck & Co. These two samples agreed very well with 
each other in the quantitative results. 
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PLAN OF THE ASSAY OF HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, 


The estimation of hydrastine and berberine i in this root is based 

upon the following principles: 

(1) Hydrastine is quite soluble in absolute ie, and forms as 

we have just shown, a definite hexiodide when a weak solution of 
any of its salts is added to a large excess of iodine dissolved in a 
potassium iodide solution. 

- (2) Berberine, on the contrary, is completely insoluble in abso. 
lute ether. This can be shown by rubbing up some pure berberine 
in a mortar with absolute ether, filtering, evaporating the ether and 
taking up with acidulated water. The liquid thus obtained is per. 
fectly colorless, and no trace of turbidity is produced in it by Mayer's 
reagent, Wagner’s reagent or picric acid, nor does chlorine water 
produce the characteristic rose band. 

(3) Of all the difficultly soluble berberine salts, the hydriodide 
seems to be the least soluble, particularly so in a very large excess 
-of potassium iodide. If to a solution of berberine in water slightly 
acidulated with acetic or sulphuric acid a large excess of a potas- 
sium iodide solution be added, the precipitation is so complete that 
the filtrate is almost entirely colorless, and no alkaloid can be de- 
tected in it by any of the shoveanations’ reagents. Even chlorine 
water, reacting with a delicacy said to be 1 in 250,000, does not 
give any coloration, after removal of potassium iodide from the fil- 
trate by ates nitrate, and of the excess of the wae by ny 
acid. 

(4) If to a very dilute solution of a salt of pure berberine about 
ten to fifteen times its amount of acetone be added and the solution 
then made strongly alkaline with solution of sodium hydrate, ber- 
berine-acetone is so fully precipitated, particularly after ten or fifteen 
minutes* shaking, that the filtrate is almost completely colorless, and 
no traces of alkaloid can be detected in it after acidulation, by 
means of the above-mentioned reagents.' This berberine-acetone 


1 Besides berberine and hydrastine, one other alkaloid has been found in 
hydrastis, but in proportions too small to have any bearing upon the assay 
percentages, either of berberine or hydrastine. That, the assay process here 
proposed leaves no appreciable quantity of any alkaloid behind, we have'veri- 
fied by operating upon a considerable quantity of the drug. After removing 
the hydrastine with the ether, and the berberine with potassium iodide, there 
was nothing left that gave indications of alkaloidal character. What has been 
learned of canadine makes it probable that it would adhere to berberine or to 
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is easily decomposed by boiling with mineral acids, with the libera- 
tion of pure berberine. 


hydrastine. In the elaborate research which has established the existence of 
canadine, Prof. E. Schmidt (1894: Arch, d. Pharm., 232, 136) prepared it from 
a crude hydrastine, and also from a crude canadine hydrochloride made for him 
by E. Merck, of Darmstadt. In the purification the canadine was precipitated as 
asalt of nitric acid. The insolubility of its salts with mineral acids would be 
likely to carry it into the crude salts of berberine, when these are precipitated 
for the removal of this alkaloid. Prof. J. U. Lloyd (‘‘ Drugs and Medicines of 
North America,”’ Cincinnati, 1885, pp. 139-141, 127) has shown that strong 
acidulation with hydrochloric acid is necessary to the full precipitation of the 
berberine, and that when the filtrate is precipitated by ammonia at the neutral 
point any further precipitation caused by an excess of the ammonia consists 
of or contains berberine, as a result of its incomplete removal by acid pre- 
cipitation. Professor Lioyd was evidently right in his conclusion that the 
method of Burt (1875: Am. J. PHARM., 47, 481) for ‘“‘a third alkaloid’’ yields 
berberine unless this have been more closely removed by the strong acidula- 
tion just referred to.: But since the research of Schmidt it appears likely that 
canadine would be precipitated with the berberine by strong acidulation. And 
the discrepant accounts of the color of the third alkaloid are explained by the 
discovery that, though it is colorless, in purity, it acquires color by exposure 
to light and air, tetrahydroberberine (C,,H,,NO,) being oxidized into berberine 
itself (C,,H,,NO,) (Schmidt, Arch. d. Pharm., 232, 148). However, neither 
Hale nor Burt worked with enough of the hydrastis to obtain canadine in the 
purity and amount required for any satisfactory description or conclusion. 
They did not claim to individualize or name the alkaloid ; indeed, the note 
of Hale only raised the question of its existence. Professor Schmidt, who had, 
as he said, worked more than ten years with hydrastis alkaloids, found it need- 
ful to operate upon 50 kilograms of the drug, and availed himself of a crude 
product accumulated in a manufactory. This was about five years after that 
Wilhelm had made a report from the laboratory of Professor Schmidt (1888 : 
’ Arch. d. Pharm., 226, 320) upon a third alkaloid in hydrastis. In this report 
the finding of this alkaloid was ascribed to Hale (1873: AM. J. PHARM., ¢5, 
247), Burt (/oc. cit.) and Lerchen (1878: Am. J. PHARM., 50, 470), and the 
reader might infer that the name canadine had been proposed by Hale and 
Burt. Consequently, in the second edition of ‘‘ Beilstein ’’ (III, 491) ‘‘ cana- 
‘dine’’ is described upon no other authority than that of Hale and of Burt. In 
Beilstein’s third edition, with fuller description, the authority of E. Schmidt, 
Privatmitth, is prefixed. The alkaloid examined by Wilhelm in 1888, not 
analyzed because of insufficient quantity, was prepared from ammoniacal solu- 
tion extracted with acetic ether. That observed by Hale, by Burt and by 
Lerchen was obtained by precipitation with ammonia in some excess. The 
first elementary analysis was made by L. Deichmann (Inauguraldissert, Ros- 
tock, 1892). In the analysis of Schmidt his figures.differ from those of Deich- 
manu, due to greater purity of preparation (Arch. d. Pharm., 232, 139). 
Deichmann reported a cryoscopic determination of the molecular weight. 
Zeisel (Inauguraldissert, Dorpat, 1892) determined the methoxy groups in 
canadine.—A. B. PRESCOTT. 
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These statements about berberine are true only when the berber. 
ine is perfectly pure, such as can be obtained from berberine-acetone, 
according to the directions of Gaze,' and dried in the air without 
heat. Commercial salts of berberine, and particularly commercial 
berberine itself, is generally so impure that some of these reactions 
will not hold good.* 

Basing ourselves upon these facts, we have worked out a method 
of assaying Hydrastis canadensis, the plan being as follows: The 
alkaloids of the powdered root are first set free by the action of an 
ethereo-ammoniacal mixture consisting of stronger ammonia water, 
5 c.c.; alcohol, 5 c.c., and ether, 30 c.c.2 After drying the powder is 
extracted with absolute ether, and the ethereal extract, after evapo. 
ration of the ether and taking up the residue with acidulated water, 
is used for the estimation of hydrastine by any suitable method. 
Through the powdered root left in the extraction apparatus air is 
passed till it is dry, and then the powder is extracted with alcohol 
to exhaustion. The alcoholic extract, after dilution with water, 
evaporation of the alcohol and taking up the residue with diluted 
acetic acid, is used for the estimation of berberine. The berberine 
is first precipitated as berberine acetone, the latter washed, decom- 
posed by the aid of acid, and the purified berberine estimated by 
standard solutions of potassium iodide, silver nitrate and ammo- 
nium sulphocyanate. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE ASSAY. 
Ten grammes of the finely powdered hydrastis are rubbed up to 


a paste with a few cubic centimetres of the above-mentioned ethereo- - 


ammoniacal mixture in an 8-ounce screw-top ointment jar, and a 
few cubic centimetres more of the same mixture are then added so 
as to have the powder well covered with liquid. The small pestle 
is then left inside and the jar well covered is set aside over night, 
The jar is then opened, put into a good current of air till the odor 


' The compound of berberine with acetone was first made by Gaze, Arch. d. 
Pharm., 1890, 607. 

2 Loc. Cit. 

3 This is the same mixture we have used in our general method of extracting 
alkaloids (/. Am. Chem. Soc., 1899, 232), with the omission of chloroform. 


_ The latter gives with berberine a compound not decomposable with acids (E. 


Schmidt, Pharm. Zig., 1889, 542). 
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of ammonia has disappeared, and then in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid for about five or six hours. The powder is then put into a_ 
filter paper cell, placed in a Soxhlet extraction apparatus, the jar 
rinsed out several times with powdered glass, or, in the absence of 
this, with coarsely powdered barium nitrate, the rinsings added to 
the Soxhlet, the latter connected with an Erlenmeyer flask contain- 
ing about 40 or 50 c.c. absolute ether, and the extraction conducted 
in the usual way, till a few drops after evaporation of the ether and 
acidulation give no reaction with Mayer’s or Wagner’s reagent. 
The ethereal extract will be found to have only a very slight yellow 
color. The Erlenmeyer is then detached from the Soxhlet, the ether 
poured out into a flat evaporating dish, the Erlenmeyer washed out 
several times with water containing about 2 per cent. sulphuric acid, 
the washings added to the contents of the evaporating dish, and the 
latter put into a draught at about 30° C., till the ether has disap- 
peared. 

The contents of the dish are poured into a 100 c.c. flask, the dish 
washed, the washings added in the flask and the latter filled up to 
the 100 cc. mark. The solution containing hydrastine sulphate, 
and of which every IO c.c, represent I gramme of the root, is used 
for the estimation of hydrastine. 

For the iodometric estimation 20 c.c. of the filtered solution (rep- 
resenting 2 grammes of the drug) are run from a burette into a 100 
c.c. flask containing 20 or 30 c.c. of a standardized solution of iodine 
of any known strength (that in the neighborhood of 1 per cent. is 
the best) and the analysis carried out exactly as described in our 
previous paper.' From the amount of iodine consumed the amount 
of hydrastine is deduced by using the factor of the hydrastine hex- 
iodide, 2. ¢. c°60403 of hydrastine for one of iodine consumed. 

For a gravimetric estimation another portion of 20 c.c. of the 
filtered solution is run into a separator and the hydrastine shaken 
out with benzol and ammonia, all the coloring matter remaining in 
the aqueous fluid, and a perfectly colorless solution of hydrastine in 
benzol is obtained, The benzol solution is then filtered through a 
small filter into another separator, the first separator and filter 
washed with benzol and the hydrastine again shaken out with water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. At last, from the watery solution 


1 Proc. Am. Phar. Assoc., 46, 368; J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1898, 722. 
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the hydrastine-is shaken out with ether and ammonia, the ether 

_ poured into a tared beaker and slowly evaporated in a dark place, 
After drying in vacuum over sulphuric acid and paraffine the beaker 
is weighed. The hydrastine is left in perfectly white crystals, and 
only a slightly yellowish tint can be seen on the sides of the beaker, 
This tint is probably due to traces of canadine, which’ becomes 
yellow' on exposure to light. Of course, instead of shaking out, the 
method of perforation may be used if preferred. 

For the estimation of berberine a current of dry air is passed 
through the Soxhlet till all the ether is removed, the Soxhlet con- 
nected with an Erlenmeyer containing 40 or 50 c.c. of alcohol, 
and the extraction continued tili the alcohol comes out colorless, 
The alcoholic extract containing the berberine, and considerable 
quantities of extractive matter, is poured out into an evaporating 
dish, the Erlenmeyer washed out with hot water and a little dilute 
acetic acid, the washings added to the evaporating dish, and the 
latter kept on a water-bath, adding water from time to time till all 
the alcohol has disappeared. A little more diluted acetic acid is 
now added, the dish covered, and when completely cold its contents 
are filtered into an Erlenmeyer having the capacity of about 300 
or 400 c,c.? 

S:x to 8 c.c. of acetone are added to the contents of the Erlen- 

eyer, to which the washings of the dish and the filter have been 
added, and then a 10 per cent. solution of sodium hydrate is added, 
drop by drop, till the precipitate first formed ceases to disappear on 
shaking, and the liquid acquires a strongly alkaline reaction. The 
Erlenmeyer is then stoppered and shaken in circular direction for 
about ten or fifteen minutes, and then set aside in a cool place for 
two or three hours. . The berberine-acetone separates out in crystals, 


some of which adhere to the sides of the vessel. The supernatant 


1E. Schmidt, 1894: Arch. d. Pharm., 232, 141. 

*In the remaining procedure, the simplest way would be to precipitate the 
berberine with hydrochloric or nitric acid, but in this case a considerable 
amount of extractive matter contaminates the precipitate, and the estimation 
would fall out too high, though the error in this respect might be compensated 
to some extent by the solubility of the hydrochloride or nitrate in water. But 
the best way is to purify the berberine by converting it into berberine-acetone, 


_regenerate the alkaloid by means of sulphuric acid, and then estimate it volu- 


metrically by standard potassium iodide. 
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liquid is then poured on a small filter, the precipitate washed once 
or twice by decantation, and then on the filter till the washings are 
colorless. The filter is then pierced through, and by means of the 
spritz bottle, the precipitate is returned to the same Erlenmeyer in 
which the precipitation took place, In this way all loss is avoided. 
To the precipitate about 4 or 5 c.c. of a 5 per cent. solution of sul- 
phuric acid is now added, and then water enough to make about 100 
or 200 c.c. The Erlenmeyer is now put into hot water when the 
precipitate will completely dissolve in the course of a few minutes. 
The solution is now poured out into a long-necked flask, washing 
the Erlenmeyer several times, the flask put on an asbestos plate 
and kept very gently boiling for about an hour and a half or two 
hours, adding hot water from time to time if necessary. 

The flask is now cooled and its contents poured out into a litre 
measuring flask, into which there has been previously taken from 
a burette 109 c.c. of twentieth normal.potassium iodide. The flask 
. is washed several times, the washings added to the measuring flask 

and the latter filled up to 1,000 c.c. and set aside over night. 
500 c.c. are now filtered off into another litre flask 50 c.c. of twen- 
tieth normal silver nitrate, and nitric acid added to the flask, which 
is filled up to 1,000 c.c., well shaken, filtered and 500 c.c. of the 
filtered liquid titrated back with fortieth normal ammonium sulpho- 
cyanate, using ferric alum as indicator. Twice the number of cubic 
centimetres of the sulphocyanate solution used is equal to the num- 
ber of cubic centimetres of the potassium iodide solution consumed 
by the berberine, representing 10 grammes of. the hydrastis root. 
By multiplying the number of cubic centimetres of twentieth nor- 
mal potassium iodide consumed by 0:167125, the percentage of 
anhydrous berberine in the root is obtained, as 1 c.c. of the potas- 
‘sium iodide solution is equal to 0:0167125 of berberine. 

In our assay of Hydrastis canadensis three samples of powdered 
hydrastis were treated in the way described. The berberine was 
estimated volumetrically, the hydrastine both iodometrically and 
gravimetrically. 


_ 


! The berberine hydriodide being extremely bulky, the error arising from the 
space occupied by the precipitate is reduced to a minimum by using a large 
flask. 
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For HYDRASTINE. 


Iodine consumed 


For BERBERINE. 
Number of c.c. of 


consumed by 
1ogrammesofthe Berberine, 
root. anhydrous, 


we wish to draw attention to the fact that even a solution of the 
free alkaloid without any addition of acid is precipitated by potas. 
sium iodide. As there is no acid to combine with the potassium, 
the question is what becomes of the metal when the iodine of the 
potassium iodide is taken up by the berberine? That there is no 
potassium in the precipitated berberine hydriodide was proven by 
igniting the precipitate with sulphuric acid and ammonium nitrate, 
when no trace of residue was to be found, All the potassium 
must then pass into the filtrate and part of it must exist there as 
a salt of something acting as an acid, as there is no trace of alka- 
linity in the filtrate. No one of the indicators gives an alkaline 
reaction. We acidulated the filtrate with sulphuric acid, shook it 
up with ether, washed the ether till there was no reaction given for 
iodine by sodium nitrite and starch, nor for sulphates by barium 
chloride, and evaporated the ether to dryness ; a very small amount 
of a crystalline substance was left, which would seem to indicate 
the presente of an organic acid. But the quantity was too small 
for a closer examination. We intend to take a larger quantity of 
pure berberine into operation and investigate the subject thoroughly 
in the near future. 


University oF Micuican, April, 1899. 


| With regard to the precipitation of berberine by potassium iodide, 


Syrupus Rhet. 
SYRUPUS RHEI. 


By F. W. HAuSSMANN. 


Every revision of the United States Pharmacopceia within the 
last three decades witnessed a radical change from the previous 
formula in syrup of rhubarb. 

To the delight of the operator, who believes in easy and rapid 
methods, irrespective of appearance of the finished preparation ; 
the edition of 1870 directed simple mixture of fluid extract and 

rup. 

"The unsightly preparation produced thereby still lives in the 
memory of older pharmacists. 

A radical deviation from this rapid process is found in the edi- 
tion of 1880, the syrup being directed to be prepared from ground 
rhubarb and cinnamon, the extraction of active principles being 
aided by the addition of potassium carbonate. 

The objections to this process are chiefly based upon the extrac- 
tion of mucilaginous and other inert principles, which impair the 
stability of the syrup, while being utterly without value. 

‘The British Pharmacopceia directs a similar process and objec- 
tions of English pharmacists on account of the instability of the 
syrup are frequently published. 

The present United States Pharmacopceia returns in a measure to 
the process of 1870, simply diluting the fluid extract with syrup, 
but retains the cinnamon in the form of spirit and also the potas- 
sium carbonate. 

Several objections may be made to the syrup thus prepared. 

The too diluted condition of the syrup is the first, the cloudy 
syrup being too thin and easily fermenting in warm weather. 

The presence of alcohol in the fluid extract as well as addition of 
glycerin to the syrup do not prevent decomposition. 

Another objection is furnished by the precipitation of a reddish- 
brown compound on standing. 

This appears to consist of mucilaginous principles, and is appar- 
ently the factor which induces fermentation. 

Improvement of the official syrup rests, therefore, upon the above 
points, increase of density and removal of inert principles, 

After a number of trials, the following simple modification of the 
present process was found to furnish an improved ‘syrup. 


Am. Jour. Pharm. 
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The greater stability will recompense for the increase in time 
necessary for completion. 

Samples prepared by the writer over a year ago and exposed to 
the temperature of the past: summer edie no evidence of precipita 
tion or decomposition. ~ te 


SYRUPUS RHEI. SYRUP OF RHUBARB. 


Fluid extract of rhubarb 
Spirit of cinnamon . 
Potassium carbonate 


Mix the of cinnamon with the extract of and 
add 375 c.c. -of water, in which the ame carbonate was pre- 
viously dissolved. 

Allow the mixture to stand two hours, sith 
tation. 

Filter, and when the liquid hes dechenn’, pass a “sufficient quantity 
of water through the filter to bring the measure to 475 c.c. 

In this dissolve the sugar by agitation without heat and strain, 
Finally, add a sufficient oy: of water to make the syrup meas. 
ure I 000: 


SOME NEW PREPARATIONS OF CALENDULA. 
By GEORGE M. BERINGER. 


Although calendula is official, it has not received very extensive 
use. Nor do the dispensatories look upon marigold as possessing 
any special remedial value, the tincture being referred to.as “ pot 
ably of as much value as simple alcohol.” . 

The drug has, however, met with more favor in henengatiei and 

several preparations are quite popular. Recent indications. point 
to the fact that physicians of the old school are beginning to 
test it. ‘ 
The fluid extract and tincture are the guepeenions heretofore 
used, and the latter is displacirig tincture of arnica for local appli- 
cation. In dental practice it is likewise displacing tincture of myrrh 
and seems to be preferable for a mouth-wash.. 

The florets carefully dried and finely pulverized have been “used 
as an absorbent and -healing application to chafed surfaces, and 
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one physician informed the writer that he preferred it to iodoform 
as a dusting-powder for slight wounds and abrasions. 
Calendula Ointment.—The following formula yields a preparation 
very similar to that sold by the homeopathic pharmacists : 
Petrolatum . 
Yellow wax 


Melt the wax, add the fluid extract 
gradually and stir till cold. 

Calendula Oil—What is called atintein ail or more correctly 
calendulated oil, is a soothing application to catarrhal surfaces, and 
is obtaining favorable notice and use among specialists in treatment 
of throat and nose as a final spray or dressing after the treatment 
with an aqueous liquid such as Seiler’s solution. 

_ The following formula is submitted : 
Take of— 
Contused calendula 
Alcohol 
Ammonia water 
Pure olive oil. 1000" grammes. 

Mix the alcohol and ammonia water and moisten the drug there- 
with. Then place it in a can or.suitable container, add. the olive oil 
and macerate for three or four days at a temperature of 60° to 70° 
C. with frequent agitation. Then express and filter. 

Calendulated Collodion.—At the -request of a physician friend, I 
have also prepared a calendulated collodion to be used as a substi- 
tute for isinglass plaster and adhesive plaster. 

The following is the formula : 

Calendula in No. 20 powder 
Alcohol, a sufficient quantity. 
Castor oil 


Percolate the calendula with alcohol until 200 c.c. of percolate i is 
obtained. To this’ add the ether, and to the mixture add the 
pyroxylon and dissolve, and finally the castor oil and sufficient 
alcohol to make“1,000 c.c. and set aside tor a few days to clear. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF GUMS, RESINS AND SIMILAR 
SUBSTANCES. 


By FREDERICK L. LEWTON. 

The terms, “ gums,” “ resins,’’ and “ similar substances,” as here 
used, include only those plant exudations and prepared substances: 
of similar appearance, which are popularly or commercially known 
as gums, resins, balsams or rubbers. 

It will be at once readily seen that the above definition excludes 
pectic substances and numerous gums, resins and mucilages 
occurring in small amounts in the tissues of many plants, which 
should find a place in a complete scientific classification of resinous 
and gummy substances. 

The classification of gums, resins and similar substances, particu- 
larly those included by the commercial world under the general 
name of “gums,” presents a number of difficulties which probably 
account tor the want of uniformity among the different systems of 
classification that have been proposed from time to time. This 
want of uniformity is no doubt due to the fact that the majority of 
these substances are complicated bodies, bearing no general relation. 
ship as regards chemical affinities, and are widely distributed in the 
vegetable kingdom, originating therefrom in several ways. 

Some are secretion products, others have been clearly proved to 
be formed from the walls of plant cells by chemical metamorphosis, 
and others again are inspissated saps or extracts. 

The following classification is based chiefly on physical properties 
and chemical composition and divides these substances into nine 
sections, each of which may be divided into a number al sub-. 
sections. 


SECTION I. TRUE GUMS. 


Plant exudations, or prepared vegetable substances, which dis- 
solve or soften in cold water, forming a mucilage, or at least a 
liquid of a gelatinous consistency. 

They are insoluble in 60 per cent. alcohol, Treated with nitric 
acid, they yield mucic and oxalic acids. Sulphuric acid converts 
them into dextrin and finally into sugar. 

They may be divided into five sub-sections according to their 
chemical composition, 

Sub-section 1. Arabic Group—These gums consist chiefly of 
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arabin. They are almost entirely soluble in cold water, forming a 
mucilage. 

Examples: All kinds of Acacia gums, mesquite, Feronia, or 
wood-apple, Buchanania and acajou gums. 

Sub-section 2, Cherry Group.—These gums consist chiefly of 
cerasin, and swell in cold water, forming a poor mucilage. 

Examples: Cherry, peach and apple-tree gums. 

Sub-section 3. Tragacanth Group.—The gums comprising this 
group consist chiefly of bassorin, and swell in cold water, forming a 
mucilage. 

_ Examples:- Tragacanth, kuteera, nopal, Moringa and cocoanut 
ums. 
‘ Sub-section 4. Dextrin Group.—The representation of this group 
consists of almost pure dextrin. It is soluble in cold water, form- 
ing a thick viscous solution which has strong adhesive properties. 

Examples: Dextrin, British gum or gommeline. 

Sub-section 5. Seaweed Group.—The representative of this group 
consists chiefly of gelose. It forms a jelly with 500 times its weight 
of water, 

Example: Japan isinglass from Gelidium corneum. 


SECTION II. TRUE RESINS, 


Hard, friable, lustrous, vegetable substances, externally resemb- 
ling gums, but which neither dissolve nor soften in cold water. 
They burn with a bright smoky flame, contain much carbon, but 
little oxygen and no nitrogen. 

Resins are not definite chemical compounds, but are complicated 
mixtures of the resin acids. They may be divided into six groups. 

Sub-section 1. Copal Group.—These resins are insoluble in ordin- 
ary solvents unless fused. 

Examples: Amber, animi or Zanzibar copal, Angola, Sierra 
Leone, pebble, and other East and West African copals. 

Sub-section 2. Dammar Group.—The resins comprising this 
group are more or less soluble in ether, chloroform, benzol, acetone, 
oil of turpentine etc., and are almost entirely insoluble in alcohol. 
' Examples: Singapore and Batavian dammars, Kauri or Australian 
dammar, and American copal or courbaril resin. 

Sub-section 3. Sandarac Group.—These resins are more or less 
soluble in alcohol without warming. 
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Examples: Sandarac, mastic, Manila copal, the black, white and 
sal dammars of India, and guaiacum resin. 

Sub-section 4, Colophony Group.—These resins are obtained in 
the distillation of crude turpentine or other oleo-resins, or they may 
be natural products which have lost their volatile oil through evap. 
oration. They are entirely soluble in alcohol. 

Examples: Common resin or colophony. + 
 Sub-section 5. Benzoin Group.—tThe resins of this group are solu. 
ble in alcohol and contain benzoic or cinnamic acids or yield them 
when subjected to heat. 

Examples: Benzoin, dragon’s-blood from the East ‘Indies, yellow 
and red grass-tree gums or acaroid resin. 

Sub.section 6, Lac Group.—This group includes the resinous 
incrustation, as well as the purified products obtained therefrom, 
which is found on the twigs of many species of trees, and is elabor. 
ated from the sap by the female of the lac insect (Coccus lacca), 
They are partially soluble in alcohol, forming a turbid solution. 

- Examples: Stick lac, seed lac, shellac, button and garnet lac. 


SECTION III, INODOROUS GUM-RESINS, 


Plant exudations, having no pronounced odor, and which consist 
essentially of gum and resin associated together in various propor- 
tions, sometimes accompanied by waxy matters. They form an 
emulsion with water and contain no volatile oil. 

- Examples: Gamboge, South American hog-gum. 


SECTION IV. ODOROUS GUM-RESINS, 


Plant exudations, composed of mixtures of gum, resin and vola- 
tile oil in varying proportions. They have a distinctive odor, which 
may be foetid or fragrant in character. 

Sub-section 1, Asafetida Group—This group includes gum-resins 
having a fetid or more or less disagreeable odor. The most im- 
portant of them are yielded by plants belonging to the order Um- 
belliferz, 

_ Examples: Asafcetida, galbanum, ammoniacum, and 
“cumbi” or Gardenia resin. 

Sub-section 2. Myrrh Group.—tThese are. gum. -resins having. a 
more or less fragrant odor. The majority of them are yielded by 
_ plants belonging to the order Burseracez, 

Examples: Myrrh, bdellium, olibanum and “ gomart”’ resin. 
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SECTION V. OLEO-RESINS, 


Plant exudations consisting of resin mixed with volatile oil in 
various proportions ; the resin frequently being dissolved in the lat- 
ter, forming a liquid. 

Sub-section 1. Lacquer Group.—This group includes the natural 
varnishes and desiccating lacquers, which have the property of dry- 
ing hard with considerable lustre. They are mainly yielded by 
trees belonging to the order Anacardiacez. 

Examples: Chinese, Japanese, Burmese and Indian lacquers and 
cardol. 

Sub-section 2. Copatba Group.—These are fragrant liquids, 
usually classed with the balsams, but which differ from them in con- 
sisting of a comparatively small amount of resin dissolved in volatile 
oil. 

Examples: Copaiba balsam and gurjun balsam or “ wood-oil.” 

Sub-section 3. lurpentine Group.—This group includes the soft 
resins containing more or less volatile oil, which are exuded by the 
cone-bearing trees. 


Examples: Crude turpentine, Canada balsam, “ gum thus,” gali- 
pot, etc. 

Sub-section 4, Elemi Group.—These are soft resins, seldom con- 
taining more than 10 per cent. of volatile oil. They are mainly 
yielded by trees belonging to the order Burseracez. 

Example: Manila and Brazilian elemi, Mexican “ copal,” Carafia 
resin and tacamahac. 


SECTION VI. TRUE BALSAMS. 


Plant exudations consisting of resin mixed with aromatic acids, 
alcohols and esters. 

Examples: Liquid storax, “Sweet-gum” resin, or liquidambar, 
balsam of Peru, and balsam of tolu. 


SECTION VII, VOLATILE OILS, 


Sub.section 1. Camphor Group.—-These consist of solid oxidized 
hydrocarbons. 

Examples: Camphor, borneol, menthol crystals. 

Sub-section 2. Terpene Group.—It comprises liquid hydrocarbons. 

Examples:* Wood-tar, tar and rosin oils, spirits of turpentine, 
etc. 
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The majority of the essential oils are of the same composition but 
they are not classed with the gums and resins. 


SECTION VIII. MILKY SAPS. 


(Not included in above sections.) 

Sub-section 1. Rubber Group.—These consist chiefly of hydro- 
carbons, known as polyterpenes. 

Examples: Rubber, gutta-percha, balata and chicle. 

Sub-section 2. Opium Group.—They consist chiefly of gum and 
resin, associated with alkaloids, acids, inorganic salts, etc. 

Examples: Opium, lactucarium, scammony and euphorbium. 


SECTION [X. INSPISSATED SAPS AND EXTRACTS. 


Piant exudations or inspissated saps, consisting of gum or resin, 
‘or both, associated with astringent and bitter principles, alkaloids, 
glucosides, etc.; or inspissated extracts of similar composition. 

Sub-sectim 1. Kino Group.—These are plant exudations 
taining tannins. 

Examples: Malabar, Bengal and Australian kinos, West Indian 
dragon’s blood and Mochras or silk-cotton gum. 

Sub-section 2. Hemp Group—A plant exudation, containing 
resin, inorganic salts, etc. 

Example: Charas. 

Sub-section 3. Aloc Group.—They are inspissated saps, contain- 
ing resin, bitter principles, etc. 

Examples: Barbadoes, Socotrine, Cape and oe kinds of aloes. 

Sub-section 4. Extract Group.—This includes all inspissated ex. 
tracts containing alkaloids, glucosides or tannins. 

Examples: Gambir, cutch or catechu, quebracho, licorice paste, 
curare, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA Museums. 


RECENT LITERATURE RELATING TO PHARMACY. 
THE ACTION OF AN ACETYLENE GAS-FLAME ON PLATINUM. 


Iltyd J. Redwood devised a Bunsen burner to use with acetylene 
gas. After’applying the flame toa platinum crucible a short time, it 
was discovered that the vessel had gained in weight, and the bottom 
very much resembled newly galvanized iron. The crucible was 
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then carefully watched, but no change was noted until one day 
after about two hours’ heating, an examination showed that it had a 
somewhat spongy appearance, and a number of small cracks extended 
through the metal, while two or three small beads hung on the out- 
side. Calcium oxalate was being ignited.— 1898, Your. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
17, 1107. L. F. Kester. 


CONSTANTS OF AMERICAN LINSEED OIL. 


A. H. Gill and A. C. Lamb have analyzed a number of samples of 
genuine linseed oil, with the following results : 


Maumene Test, 
Iodine Absorption 
in Per Cent. in 
4 hours. 
Iodine Absorption 
in Per Cent. in 
18 Hours. 
Drying Test, 
Hours Required. 


Specific Gravity at 
15'5° C, 


1 Western raw 
2 Western raw 
3 Western raw, special . . . 0° 
4 Old Calcutta 

5 Eastern oil 

6 Western boiled 
7 Eastern boiled 
8 Acid bleached 
9 Bleached without acid . . | 
to Menhaden oil 
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Usual constants 


Menhaden oil, No. 10, was examined because it is used as a sub- 
stitute for, and adulterant of, linseed oil.—1899, Four. Am. Chem. 
Soc., 21, 209. L. F. K. 


DETECTION OF CITRIC ACID. 


Deniges (Fourn. de Pharm. et Chimie, 1898, 487) presents a method 
of estimation of minute quantities of citric acid even when mixed 
with tartaric. He adds to 5 c.c. of a 2 per cent. solution of the 
suspected body I c.c. of 2 per cent. permanganate solution and 


A 
Brand. | 
| 
| 
| 
ip 
933 79 | 180 72 
932 70 99 180 72 
934 73 105 178 72 
106 | 167'5 178 72 
73 | 105 168 72 
936 74 100 | 18 
938 sos | tor 6995 171 18 
934 52°5 | 103 | 160°0 160 84 
932 60 | 105 | 162"0 162 84 
7375 | 135 1§7°0 181 84 
| 0°931-0'937 57-74 | 103-126 | | 170-188 
Average ...... «| 0'934 | III 176 
1 
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heats until the mixture is brown and gas bubbles are evolved, The 
mixture is then removed from the flame and allowed to stand 
until colorless, whereupon I c.c. of solution of mercuric sulphate 
(red mercuric oxide, 5 grammes; concentrated sulphuric acid, 20 
c.c.; water, 100 c.c.) is added and the liquid boiled. If citric acid 
be present (even 0'5 per cent.) a white cloudiness or precipitate 
occurs. H. V..Arny. 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF WHEAT FLOUR. 


E. Collin (Rep. Pharm., 1898, 438, from Four. Pharm. et Chimie) 
has given wheat flour and its adulterants a careful study. The arti- 
cle begins with an elaborate description of the histology of the fruit 
of wheat, and then compares its flour with that of likely organic 
adulterants—rye, rice, corn and barley. The characteristics of 
wheat flour are the size and shape of the starch granules and the 
shape of the lumen of wheat hairs chancing to be present—the 
latter differing from those found in rye by being flat at the base, 

The aleuron masses found in wheat flour are apt to be mistaken 
for vice starch, but the iodine test will distinguish the two 
substances. 

Rye starch is about the same size and shape as the average wheat 
starch granule, and this fact makes rye the best adulterant of flour. 
Lucas, however, claims that from a flour mixed with rye, the yield 
of gluten is always lessened, citing that a wheat flour, from which 


24:6 per cent. of gluten was obtained, on adulteration, with 6 per. 


cent. of rye, yielded only 22:8 per cent. gluten, and after 10 per 
cent. of rye had been added, the gluten yield was but 20:4 per cent. 
The article emphasizes these statements without special particulars. 

Rice starch can be easily detected in flour by the different form 
and size of the granules, those of rice measuring not more 
than 8 microns, while the wheat granules are usually 28 to 35 
microns. The rice starch can be easily separated from the wheat 
starch by kneading the flour under a stream of water (whereby the 
gluten is obtained), and allowing the wash water to settle, which it 
does in three layers, the lowest containing the wheat starch, and 
the central one, the wheat integuments and the rice starch. Other 
suggested adulterants are sawdust (distinguished by the peculiar 
markings of the walls of the wood cells), mildew (caused by care- 
_ less handling of the flour) and darnel. H, V.A. 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF HAMAMELIS BARK. 


F. Griittner publishes (Archiv. d. Pharm., 1898, 278) a lengthy 
thesis on witch hazel bark, that is a model of skill and care. 
Passing over minutiz, the salient points of the investigation are 
that the bark contains: 

(1) Fat, chiefly an ester of a monatomic alcohol, identical with 
physosterin, and oleic and palmitic acids. 

(2) Gallic acid, proven an actual constituent of the unmodified 
bark, 

(3) Tannins consisting of crystalline and amorphous forms of a 
body having formula, C,,H,,O,;, with varying amount of water. These 
two bodies, which he calls hamamelitannin, are dextrogyre, possess 
five hydroxyl groupsand one carboxy], form definite benzoyl] deriva- 
tives and hydrolyse to gallic ackd. There is also a tannin hydro- 
lysing to glucose and gallic acid. 

(4) Sugar (see Cheney, A. ¥. P., 1886, 417), which yields, with 
phenyl hydrazin, an osazone of formula, C,H,,O,(N.HC,H;)., hence 
a glucose. H. V. A. 


ELDER JUICE IN ERGOT EXTRACT. 


Cepellini (Boll. Chimico.farm., 1898, 263, from Sud-deutsch. 
Apoth. Zeit.) notes that extract of ergot, found in Italian commerce, 
is adulterated with elder juice. It can be detected by dissolving 
I gramme of the suspected extract in 30 drops sulphuric acid diluted 
with 6 c.c. water, adding 10 c.c. oil turpentine, shaking well, al- 

. lowing to stand and passing through a filter moistened with turpen- 
tine. The filtrate should separate in two layers—the turpentine 
layer being colorless and the lower Jayer the color of malaga wine. 
Should the upper layer be green-yellow and the lower bright red, 
elder juice is present. H. V. A. 


BISMUTH TESTS. 


H. Thoms (Suddeutsch., Apoth. Zeit., 2898, 376) recommends the 
following quantitative test of bismuth subnitrate : 

At red heat it should give off yellow fumes and leave a residue of 
bismuth oxide amounting to 79 to 80'5 per cent. original weight 
(instead of 79-82 per cent., as at present), 

Two grammes shaken ina 100 c.c. flask with alittle water, 10 c.c. 
normal potassium hydrate added and the mixture allowed to stand 
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a few minutes, with occasional agitation; after filling flask to 109 
c.c. mark with water, should require for neutralization of 50 c.c. of 
the decanted and clear liquid, not less than 2:1 c.c., nor more than 
2°4 c.c. normal hydrochloric acid, phenolphtalein being the indi- 
cator, 

Each cubic centimeter of normal alkali employed in abstracting 
the acid radicle from the subnitrate (represented by difference be- 
tween amount employed and amount shown on titration) is equiva- 
lent to 0054 grammes N,O;. The figures given above indicate 14 
to 15-6 per cent, N,O;, which the author’s examination show to be 
the average standard. 

O. Spindler (/oc. cit., 1898, 375) finds the volumetric estimation of 
the subnitrate, as outlined above, usually defective, as most normal 
potassium hydrate contains carbonate. He heats to boiling a mix- 
ture of about 2 grammes subnitrate with a little water, and 25 c.c, 
normal alkali, whereby bismuth hydrate is produced. After cooling, 
the mixture is neutralized with normal hydrochloric acid, after which 
10 c.c. titrated, 25 per cent. acid is added, when the bismuth goes into 
solution as chloride, then 10 c.c, normal ammonium chloride solu- 
tion (5°35 grammes to 100 c.c.) is added and the solution neutralized 
with normal alkali, when bismuth oxychloride precipitates. 

The mixture is then transferred from the 200 c.c. flask heretofore 
used, to one holding 500 c,c., and water is added to bring the mix. 
ture to the latter volume. It is then filtered and 10 c.c. of the fil- 
trate is titrated with ;4, normal silver nitrate. 

The quantity of bismuth is calculated by subtracting the amount 
of ;}; normal silver nitrate, required for 500 c.c. of the filtrate, from 
the amounts of all the J; normal hydrochloric acid and J, normal 
ammonium chloride employed. The difference will represent the 
amount of ;1; normal silver nitrate required for the chlorine in the 
precipitated bismuth oxychloride, and this figure, in cubic centi- 
meters, multiplied by the factor 0:02595, will give the actual amount 
of oxychloride through which the bismuth strength of the subni- 
trate can be estimated. 


MALIC ACID OF THE CRASSULACE4. 


There has been much discussion as to identity of the malic acid 
obtained from plants of N.O. Crassulacee., 
Braconnet, its discoverer, thought it identical with the usual malic 
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acid (obtained from unripe apples, mountain ash berries, etc.). Mayer, 
however, found it different, and this was confirmed by Schmidt. 
However, the two authors disagreed on a very important point, 
Mayer finding the Crassulacez acid polarized to the right (the ordi- 
. nary acid is levogyre), while Schmidt found it rotated to the left. 
Lastly, Aubert found it identical with the ordinary acid. 

J, H. Aherson (Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1898, 1432) has taken 
up the problem, and finds the Crassulacez acid is different from the 
ordinary acid, and is strikingly analogous to d-lacticacid, being dex- 
trogyre, but forming a lzvogyre anhydride in concentrated solution, 
a lactid, on heating, and salts that are levogyre, 

He, therefore, concludes it is a stereoisomere of the ordinary acid, 
the relationship between the two being analogous to that existing 
between d- and e-tartaric acids, He notes, however, that Bremer 
has made a dextrogyre malic acid by reduction of d-tartaric acid, 
and states that this is not identical with the acid from the Crassu- 
lacee, 

H. V. A. 


CONSTITUENTS OF STROPHANTHUS. 


The work of the past year has increased our knowledge of stro- 
phanthus, two contributions being particularly noteworthy. 

H. Thoms (Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1898, 271) reports that the 
drug contains, besides strophanthin, choline and trigonelline—a base 
found in fenugreek, having the formula 


N CH, 
F. Feist (Ber. a. D. Chem. Ges., 1898, 535) investigated strophan- 
thin and finds it nitrogen-free and without reducing action on Feh- 
ling’s solution. It has the formula C,,H,,O,,, and hydrolyses to two 
forms of sugar and to strophanthidin, C,,H,,O,1 %4 H,O, which oxidizes 
to benzoic acid (from Schweiz. Wochenschrift fiir Chem. und Pharm., 
1898, 323). 
H. V. A. 
VOLATILE OIL FROM HOPS, 


This oi], prepared by distillation of hops with steam, has been 
studied by A, C. Chapman (Yourn. Fed. Inst. Brewing, 1898, 224). 
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Its specific gravity varies from 0:8743 to 0:8802, it is dextrogyre, 
neutral, sulphur-free, scarcely soluble in water and sparingly in 93 
per cent. alcohol. © 


DECOLORIZING REDDENED CARBOLIC WATER. 


H. Barth (Schweiz. Wochenschr. fiir Chem. und Pharm., 1898, 581) 
recites the inconvenience of reddened carbolic acid and the com- 
parative uselessness of suggested remedies. He finds that the color 
can be removed from a 5 per cent. solution by means of common 
wool (Berlin zephyr). Three grammes of this placed in a litre of 


the solution of phenol removes all trace of color, becoming dyed | 


itself. Unfortunately, this simple remedy does not avail with 95 
per cent. acid. H. V. A. 


A NEW BISMUTH REACTION. 


Pollacci (Ph. Post, 1898, 509) finds that bismuth compounds, in 
the presence of bromine, or moistened with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, give a green flame differing from that of copper, boron 
or thallium, by being pure green below, blue-green above and blue. 
white at the tip. H. V. A. 


DETECTION OF EXCESS OF SOLANINE IN POTATOES. 


Schnell (Ap. 27, 1898, 775) reports a wholesale poisoning case 
at the Strasburg garrison, which was traced to potatoes furnished 
as food. These potatoes assayed 0:24 pro mille solanine, when 
cooked, and 0:38 pro mille when raw; whereas normal potatoes 
contain only 0-06 to 0:064 pro mille. Examination showed small 
dots (evidently fungi) on the sliced potatoes, and it was found that 
the spotted portions assayed on an average one-third more solanine 
than the healthy portions ; hence the author concludes that the 
fungi influences the development of solanine and urges the rejec- 


tion of any potatoes bearing gray spots on the interior. 
Vi & 


A NEW ADULTERANT OF OIL OF ROSE. 


Dietz (Suddeutsch. Ap. Zt., 1898, 672) received from his Bulgarian 
agent a sample of a new mixture utilized as adulterant by the oil 


_ producers of that section. 


It is of the consistency of ointment at 15°, and is not a trans- 
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parent liquid until warmed to 42°° When cooled to 20°, it deposits 
crystals more regular in shape than the stearopten of oil of rose. 

The difference between the adulterant and oil of rose is as 
follows : 

The adulterant has higher specific gravity (0-950 at 15°; rose, 
0°870) ; higher optical rotary power (— 40° at 15° C.; rose, — 2°); 
higher melting-point (42° C.; rose, — 25° C.); smaller saponifi- 
cation number (2°1; rose, 10 to 20); and leaves on evaporation a 
resinous mass (16:2 per cent.; rose, none). 

In a second article, the writer admits the adulterant identical 


with that reported by Schimmel & Co., namely, guaiac-wood oil. 
H. V. A. 


STROPHANTHIN IN OLEANDER. 


The oleander of Algeria exudes, from incisions in the old 
branches, a milk juice that is poisonous. From this dried juice, 
powdered and mixed with its own weight of chalk, Dubigadoux 
and Durieu (¥. de Pharm, et de Chim., 1898, 433) extracted with 
95 per cent. alcohol a white substance, which chemical and physio- 
logical tests proved identical with strophanthin. H. V. A. 


CAUSE OF BLACKENING OF BEAN PODS. 


In the west of France, the inhabitants prepare a bean soup, in 
which they include the green pods, and the product is blackish, 
rather than green. Noticing that the pod of the fully developed 
fruit is also black, Bourquelot and Heérissey (Fourn. de Pharm. et 
de Chim., 1898, 385) investigated the cause. 

The first step was the maceration—pod, seed-integument and 
embryo—in separate portions of 95 per cent. alcohol, and each 
expressed liquid was treated with the highly oxidizing aqueous 
extract of the mushroom, Russula delica, The only liquid affected 
was the extract of the pods, which quickly changed to red and 
then to black. The expressed residues from the alcoholic extrac- 
tion were treated with boiling water, the expressed infusions satu- 
rated with chloroform and each divided into two parts; one of 
which was allowed to stand with access of air just as it was, 
while to the other was added some of the Russula extract. 

As with the alcoholic extracts, the only ones affected were the 
two from the pods; that containing Russula being of a deep black, 
while the other was scarcely lighter. 

This led the investigators to believe the pods of the bean con- 
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tain two forms of chromogene—one oxidizing to black under the 
influence of Russula extract; the other under simple influence of 
air—and a search for the bodies was started, 

A 95 per cent. alcoholic extract of 500 grammes green pods 
was evaporated to 30 c.c., and to this was added 25 c.c. absolute 
alcohol. This caused the separation of a mass of crystals, which, 
after careful washing, was subjected to chemical and microscopical 
examination and proved to be tyrosin. 

Tyrosin solutions blacken under the influence of Russula ex- 
tract, but not on simple exposure to air; so the authors conclude 
that the blackening of the soup is due to a ferment not yet iso- 
lated. 

From the filtrate from the tyrosin crystals, the writers sepa- 
rated leucin and asparagin; but whether these play any role in 
the blackening process is not clear. H. V. A. 


MEDICATED GAUZES. 


Turinski (Zedtschr. der allg. Oest. Ap. Verein, 1898, 842) discusses 
Schacherl’s article on medicated gauze (see this JouRNAL, 1899, 89), 


calling attention to a general error in estimating percentage on the 
weight of the gauze alone, without reference to the liquid serving 
as “ fixer.” 

He shows that a so-called 10 per cent. iodoform gauze—contain. 
ing 18 grammes to 180 grammes dry gauze—usually contains 32 
grammes glycerin and that the amount of iodoform representing a 
true 10 per cent. would be 23555 grammes. He gives several such 
examples, all prepared by himself, unfortunately without proving 
such method prevails in the manufacture of commercial gauzes. 
In making gauzes he finds 95 per cent. alcohol the best saturating 
medium. Regarding « fixers,” he states that such are wholly unneces- 
sary, when the antiseptic is soluble in alcohol or present in minute 
quantities. For insoluble bodies, like iodoform, they are essential, 
and he recommends, after much experimentation, glycerin. 


H. V. A. 
OIL OF CADE. 


In searching oil of cade for the terpene, cadinene, Troeger and 
Feldmann (Arch. d. Phar., 1898, 692) found it present only in small 
quantities; the chief constituent of the oil appearing to be a sesqui- 
‘ terpene, which was optically inactive and boiled at 250°-260° C. 
H. V. A. 
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PHARMACOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THE MYDRIATIC ALKALOIDS.! 
By A. PINNER.’? 


Perhaps no set of drugs and active principles has been subjected 
to more thoroughgoing chemical and experimental investigation 
than those having a mydriatic influence over the pupil. As a result, 
many obscure points as to their composition and action have been 
cleared up, and the bewildering multiplicity of names for all the dif- 
ferent solanaceous alkaloids has been reduced to a few of rather 
more definite meaning. Recently, however, some of the older alka- 
loids have been resurrected and their virtues extolled under new 
names (hyoscin under the new name of scopolamin for instance), 
giving rise to much confusion in the minds of those who cannot be 
in intimate touch with the latest advance in the organic chemistry of 
the Solanaceze. Since 1833, when Phillip Geiger announced that, 
along with Dr. Hesse, he had succeeded in obtaining from some do- 
mestic poisonous plants the alkaloids atropine, hyoscyamine and da- 
turine, down to the present day there have not only been numerous 
additions to this alkaloidal tamily, but there has continued a more or 
less animated discussion as to the properties of the several principles, 
and the identity of anumber of them. Among the many alkaloids, 
acids and bases that have been derived from the mydriatic plants 
may be mentioned atropin, tropin, atropic acid, tropic acid, hyoscin, 
hyoscic acid, duboisin, homatropin (synthetic) oxytropin, scopola- 
min, scopolin, oscin, and atroscin, and chemists and pharmacologists 
are so far from agreement as to the properties of these different 
principles that their chemistry is by no means complete or clear. 
One stands bewildered at the multiplicity and interchangeability of 
the various bases and salts, and yet this chaos would have been of 
little concern to the pharmaceutical or medical world had not hyo. 
scin hydrobromat been made official in the third edition of the Ger- 
man Pharmacopceia, and then been changed to scopolamin by the 
influence of E, Schmidt in the 1895 supplement to the same. 


'Translated by Wendell Reber, Ph.G., M.D., Instructor in Diseases of the 
Eye in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medicine, 
with a note by the translator on the pharmacologic identity of hyoscin and 
scopolamin. 

? From the Centralblatt fir praktische Augenheilkunde, January, 1898. 
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However, the following statements may be said to fairly represent 
the present status of our knowledge concerning the chemistry of 
this alkaloidal family : 

(1) The different members of the Solanacez, namely, Atropa, Hyo- 
scyamus, Datura, Mandragora, Solanum and Anisodus, contain two 
principal alkaloids, one of the composition C,,H,,NO,, the other of 
the composition C,,H,,NO,; so that the second may be viewed as an 
oxidation product of the first. 

(2) The first mentioned is hyoscyamin, which is easily converted 
by alkalies into atropin. While the latter principle may exist, as 
such, in small quantities in the above mentioned species, it is alto- 
gether possible that hyoscyamin is the form the alkaloid takes in the 
living plant, while atropin is = form in which it appears in the 
dead plant. 

(3) The second base is Ayosczm, or what amounts to the same 
thing—scopolamin. It would appear that in the presence of alka. 
lies hyoscin undergoes a change similar to that of hyoscyamin, and 
it then becomes inactive ! scopolamin or atroscin, 

(4) Further, hyoscyamin and atropin, by separation of a mole- 
cule of water, become apo.atropin or atropamin, which is isomeric 
with belladonnin. 

(5) Hyoscin, whose hydrobromat is official, is derived principally 
from the root of Scopolia atropoides, and contains in addition to © 
hyoscin (which dilates the pupil) inactive’ atroscin (which does 
not), and traces of hyoscyamin and atropin. 

(6) Finally, there is present in duboisin not only hyoscyamin, but 
also hyoscin and other alkaloids that are as yet little understood. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


The spirited controversy that has been waged the past few years 
over the chemical identity or non-identity of hyoscin and scopo- 
lamin cannot but be more or less misleading to the pharmaceutical 
and medical student. And for this reason, if for no other, it may: be 
just as well for the translator to state that—for once—the chemists 
may be left to themselves. In this particular instance, pharma. 


_ 1] construe the word “‘inactive,’”’ as here used by the author, to mean that 
the drug is without influence over the pupil of the eye.—W. R. 
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cology furnishes a verdict from which there can be no reasonable 
appeal. The fact is that the eye reacts in like manner to both these 
principles. The two essential ocular phenomena which all this 
alkaloidal group produce in varying degree, are dilatation of the 
pupil and paralysis of the small muscle within the eyeball, whose 
function it is to accommodate the focus of the eye for the particular 
distance at which it may be working at any given moment. This 
little circular muscular band is known as the muscle of accommoda- 
tion (or ciliary muscle). The paralyzing action of the mydriatics 
on the muscle of accommodation is shown by the temporary loss of 
all ability to read, sew or do any other fine work at from 10 to 20 
inches distance for a period varying trom one hour to ten days from 
the time of using the drug. Now, it is principally in their power to 
paralyze this muscle that the solanaceous alkaloids differ from each 
‘other. 

As to hyoscin and scopolamin, it remains to be said that there 
is the closest conformity in the mode, rapidity, duration and disap. 
pearance of their action upon the healthy human eye. 

Assuming the use in each eye of two drops (half an hour apart) 
of at per cent. solution of hyoscin hydrobromat or scopolamin 
hydrobromat, in either case : 

Dilatation of the pupil will begin in about ten minutes and reach 
its maximum in about 50 minutes. 

_. The (ciliary) muscle of accommodation will begin to lose its 
power and the patient’s vision for near objects begin to fail in about 
thirty minutes; it will be entirely lost in about one hour, will remain 
so for four to six hours, and will then gradually return and be 
completely re-established in about fifty-five to sixty hours. These 
figures are the result of my own experiments with the two drugs 
on a human eye that was as close an approach to mathematical 
perfection as we find anywhere in Nature, and my own findings are 
substantiated in the main by those of Schmidt, E. Merck, Meyer 
and E, Emmert. Therefore, while we cannot say as yet that 
hyoscin and scopolamin are chemically identical, there is not one 
point lacking in the pharmacologic evidence to show that for all 
practical purposes of pharmacist and physician they are identical 
of effect (pharmacologically identical), and, therefore, entirely inter- 
changeable.’ And while substitution is not only the violation of a 
sacred trust between the druggist and the physician, but is ethically 
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' Benzaconine causes depression of the cardiac motor apparatus, 
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a high crime and misdemeanor, this would seem to be an instance 
where the substitution of hyoscin hydrobromat for scopolamin 
hydrobromat, or vice versa, would be entirely justified by the 
facts. 


PHARMACOLOGY OF ACONITINE. 


C. R. Marshall in the Medical Chronicle for May, 1898, publishes 
an interesting abstract of a valuable paper by Cash (J. T.) and Dun. 
stan (W. R.) appearing in abstract in the Proceedings of the Royal 
oie Vol. LXII, on the pharmacology of aconitine and some of 
its derivatives, considered in relation to their chemical constitution. 

« The substances investigated physiologically were aconine, C,,H,, 


-NO,,; benzaconine, C,,H,(C,H;CO)NO,,; acetyl-benzaconine (acon- 


itine), and diacetyl-aconitine, C,,H,, 
(CH,CO),(C,xH;CO)NO,._ In all cases the hydrobromide of the al- 
kaloid was used. Their effects were studied on (1) the blood-press- 
ure, pulse and respiration of anzsthetized cats; (2) the tempera. 
ture, respiration, etc., of rabbits and guinea-pigs ; (3) the circulation, 
reflexes, cutaneous sensibility, etc., of frogs, and (4) their lethal doses 
on various animals. Asan example of the last, the effects on cats 
will suffice. In these animals the toxic doses per kilo body-weight 
are: aconitine, 34 gramme; diacetyl-aconitine, 0-004 gramme; 
benzaconine, 00245 gramme; aconine, 0°:166—0,.4 gramme. 
Introduced into the circulation, “aconitine at first stimulates me- 
dullary centres, slowing the heart ; acceleration follows, auricles and 
ventricles taking up an irregular and (at one stage of toxic action) 
independent rhythm. Imperfect systole (especially in the ventri- 
cles) develops. Irritability of ventricular wall is much increased. 
Extensive variations of blood-pressure accompany the preceding 
phenomena, After great ventricular acceleration, with very imper- 
fect systole, delirium of the ventricles supervenes. The vagus 
(stimulated) continues to restrain speed of contraction (especially 
acting upon the auricle), and may favor closer sequence of ventricu- 
lar upon auricular systole, so as to cause a rise in blood-pressure. 
For the same reason, during a stage of sequence, it may cause the 
usual effect—fall of pressure. In slow poisoning the cardiac vagus, 


on stimulation, ceases to produce any effect. 


Diacetyl-aconitine produces similar though less marked effects. 
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a greater fall of blood-pressure, and a blocking of auricular impulses 
to the ventricle producing a rhythm, which is largely reversed to 
that of aconitine. Digitalin is said to be “ the most effective antag- 
onist towards benzaconine.” Aconine, compared with the three 
compounds considered, is relatively harmless to the heart; it even 
shows an antagonistic effect towards aconitine and diacetyl-aconitine. 

As regards the respiration, “aconitine at first stimulates the re- . 
spiratory centre and the sensory vagal fibres in the lung. Depress- 
ion rapidly follows, death in mammals being due to cerebral respira- 
tory failure.” Diacetyl-aconitine produces less initial stimulation, 
and benzaconine depresses both the respiratory centre and pulmon- 
ary vagus from the first. Aconine slows the respiration from its 
action on the centre, and produces a curare-like action on the motor 
nerve endings in the respiratory muscles. 

The cerebro-spinal centres and sensory nerves seem to be stimu- 
lated by aconitine at first, and afterwards depressed. After large 
doses loss of consciousness sometimes occurs. Diacetyl-aconitine 
produces a similar, though less marked effect. The motor nerve- 
terminations also seem to be depressed by this drug. Benzaconine 
depresses the cerebro-spinal centres, but it exerts no effect on sen-- 
sory nerves, except in deep poisoning. Aconine has comparatively 
little effect ; its chief action is a curare-like effect on motor nerve- 
endings. 

The effect on the temperature was almost parallel with their effect 
on the heart and respiration; aconitine is the most active (half- 
lethal dose causes a fall of about 2° C.); aconine the least. 

It would therefore appear that the addition of two acetyl groups 
to an aconitine molecule merely exerts a weakening effect, but 
that the withdrawal of the acetyl radicle forming part of the aconi- 
tine molecule results in a complete change in physiological action. 
Similarly, the loss of a benzoyl radicle from benzaconine produces 
a transformation in its physiological effect. Instead of, for example, 
depressing the heart, aconine acts as a slight tonic to it. Both 
benzaconine and aconine are to some extent antagonistic to aconi- 
tine, the latter possessing the most marked effect in this direction. 
This is of interest in connection with the fact that both of these 
substances occur in the plant from which our medicinal preparations 
are made. 

J. L. D. M. 
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June, 1899, 
EDITORIAL. 
BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE, 


The nomenclature question is one that botanists are thinking about seriously, 
Probably all investigators are coming to agree with the writer in the Botanica) 
Gazette, 1896, p. 338, who says: ‘To any one who has had experience with 
the numberless unexpected and complieated problems which a settlement of 
the subject must dispose of, if it is to be a settlement at all, it is apparent that 
a great deal of preliminary work must be done in the way of testing the appli- 
cation of the various rules suggested, so that those who are to decide upon 
them may do so intelligently, and in ascertaining just what are the defects tobe 
remedied, and what are the disturbing elements in our present nomenclature, 
so that the settlement may reach all of them.” 

Dr. Theodore Gill, in his vice-presidential address before the A. A. A. S.,in 
1896, concludes that “ the best thing to do now isto accept the current system, 
purified as much as possible by judicious and inexorably applied laws. Doubt- 
less, in the distant future, a less cumbrous and changeable system of notation 
will be devised, but in the meantime we had best put up with the present, in- 
convenient though it may be.’? There is apparently a desire among recent 
writers on botanical subjects in America to fall in line and follow the rules 
adopted in 1892 by the Botanical Club of the A. A.A. S. Mr. C. G. Lloyd, in 
his recent pamphlet, No. 3, on ‘‘ Mycological Notes,’’ appends a note on 
‘‘Nomenclature,”’ in which he gives his reasons for not following these rules, 
He says: 

‘*T have noticed several criticisms of my failure to give the names of authori- 
ties after the names of plants, and these criticisms are not unexpected. I have 
only to say concerning the subject that the omissions are made with design. 
I see no more reason why one who describes a plant should attach his name to 
it and cumber the pages of literature for all time with it than should one who 
discovers a new star, a new element, a new chemical compound, a new shade of 
color or a new anything else. It is necessary that the object should havea 
name, but it does uot follow that it should be entangled for all time to come in 
print of every description with the name of its namer. 

‘‘ The personality of the man who chanced to stumble over it or who first 
described it, is neither useful nor necessary. We all appreciate the great, and 
I believe to a large extent unnecessary, useless weight our study carries in the 
form of synonyms, and know that several sets of rules have been evolved to 
govern the naming of plants. The trouble is botanists are not agreed on any 
set of ‘rules’ norin my opinion can any be formulated that will remedy the 
matter, until botanists become scientists to the exclusion of their personalities. 
I therefore advocate the taking away of the main imducement (as I see the mat- 
ter) to make synonyms. There is no question but that many writers are fond 
of seeing their names after a plant. Is it not a standing ‘reward’ offered the 

searcher after ‘new species,’ anda strong temptation to make ‘ new species’ 
on very slight differences? Let us omit the personality after the name of a 
plant and use it only in connection with the bibliographical citation after syno- 
nyms, and I believe that authors will be less free to propose new names unless 
. they feel pretty sure of their ground.” 
It may be interesting, in the light of Mr. Lloyd’s note, to reprint the remarks 
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of Prof. H. H. Rusby, in the A/umni Journal, some years ago, on the ‘‘ Re- 
sults of Following the Rule of Priority in Plant Names.’’ He says it is ‘‘ not 
true, as invariably stated by the disputants upon the other side, that the object 
or result of observing priority is to increase synonymy. Upon the other hand, 
the first object in view by most of those who advocate it, is to prevent such in- 
crease, and it is safe to say that but for this object the proposition would find 
but a small following. Present synonymy is, as stated by the above writer, 
‘appalling,’ resulting in their now being some 700,000 names for 200,000 
plants, but it has nearly all resulted from a failure to observe the rule of pri- 
ority. If such a result has occurred in the past, a continuance of the cause 
will continue to augment the result. The enforcement of the rule of priority, 
while it will undoubtedly result in a sharpincrease in the number of synonyms 
for the immediate present, will almost entirely cut short their multiplication 
in the future. For this conclusion we are not obliged to depend upon specula- 
tion, as we have a perfect precedent in the experience of the zoologists. The 
success attained in this direction by the workers in that branch of science is 
one of the most frequent and powerful arguments used by those who favor 
priority, yet we do not remember to have ever seen any reference made to it by 
those who argue upon the other side. 

“But this is not the oniy, nor the most important result hoped for from the 
rigid enforcement of the rule of priority. If, for example, the ‘Index Kew- 
ensis ’ had been based upon such a rule it would unquestionably have paved 
the way for the intelligent use of plant names, without the necessity of ap- 
pending the name of the author, a practice which in the present state of af- 
fairs would make botanical writings in this department largely unintelligible. 
It is, of course, impossible to ever annihilate a synonym once made. It must 
continue to be in existence as long‘as it remains in print. But there is a way 
to practically annihilate it by rendering it inoperative. If, therefore, the 
ideas of the advocates of priority are to be fairly interpreted it must be said, 
not that they aim to add fifty thousand, or any other number of synonyms to 
encumber the ground, but that they hope to remove therefrom all synonyms, 
and to leave each plant with but one recognized name. For the statement 
quoted above, this should be substituted: ‘They would remove 500,000 
synonyms.’ It is because it is believed that this result can never come from 
any half-way measures that the rigid enforcement of the rules is insisted upon. 
That the most rigid following of the rule of priority is to prevail in the United 
States there appears not the least doubt, and we fully expect to see our botani- 
cal names written in the near future without the use of the author’s name, 
reference being made to the list officially printed as indicating the sense in 
which such names are used.”’ 

This subject is one fraught with interest and one upon which all botanists 
are seriously thinking. We hope to give more personal consideration to the 
matter at some future time. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


A MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIA MEDICA, being a guide to materia medica 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, for the use of students, druggists and 
physicians. By John M: Maisch, Ph.M., Ph.D., late Professor of Materia 
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Medica and Botany in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Seventh edition, 
Revised by Henry C. C. Maisch, Ph.G., Ph.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Botany in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, Department of 
Pharmacy. Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co. 1899. Pp. 523. . 

A close acquaintance with this work for a decade and a half of years, has 
made it seem like a valued friend whose face we are always glad to see. 

The present edition shows evidence of careful revision along certain lines, 
and lack of it along others. The index has been very carefully revised, and a 
number of titles introduced which were formerly in the text but not mentioned 
in the index. The following néw drugs have been described at length, viz.: 
Eucalyptus Gum, Saw Palmetto, Thyroid Gland, and brief mention made of 
the fruits of Setaria glauca, Echinochloa crus galli, and of Indian and 
Japanese fennel. 

The constituents of the drugs mostly correspond with recent investi- 
gations, notably in the case of podophyllum. The constituents of pulsatilla 
should have been stated, so as to make them clearer to students ; following 
anemone camphor should have been the words, ¢he /atter is oily, crystallizing, 
etc., etc., as it now stands it is not clear to which of the four constituents this 
description applies. It is to be regretted that a few of the titles differ from 
those of the Pharmacopceia as incorrect impressions are created thereby in the 
minds of students which are hard to eradicate. Coca leaves are official as 
Coca, not as Erythroxylon ; Hyoscyamus leaves are official as Hyoscyamus, not 
as Hyoscyamus folia ; arnica flowers as Arnice flores, not as arnica; Conium 
fruits as Conium, not as conium fructus. The following corrections should be 
made in botanical origins; amygdala is derived from Prunus amygdala, De 
Candolle, not A. communis; Rhus toxicodendron from R. radicans, Linné, 
not Rhus toxicodendron. Strophanthus, according to the Pharmacopceia, is 
derived from Strophanthus hispidus, De Candolle, the Materia Medica classes 
them under the head of False Kombe Seeds. Cinchona rubra should be men- 
tioned under the head of Official Cinchona Barks, as being official in the 
U.S P. 

The following corrections should be made in the text: 

Under the head of ‘‘ Tests for Pancreatin,’ sodium chlorige should be 
sodium bicarbonate. 

Under the head of Oleum Bubulum, o° C. is stated to be equal to 82° F.; it 
should he 32° F. 

Under the head of Oleum Lini, the congealing-point is stated as — 27° C. 
(— 165° F.); agreeing in this respect with former editions of the National 
Dispensatory, the last edition of the latter, however, agrees with the U.S.P. in 
making it — 20° C. (— 4° F.). 

The dose of Grindelia is stated to be 2-4 grams (gr. xv — 3i); it should be 
(gr. xxx — 3i). 

Chenopodium is stated to be nearly 2 millimetres (;, inch) in diameter, as is 
also stated in the U.S.P. of 1880 and 1890, and in Culbreth’s Materia Medica. 
If this fruit be compared in size with the seeds of Sinapis nigra (which is cor- 
rectly stated in both the Pharmacopceia and Maisch’s Materia Medica to be 
about 1 millimetre (1; inch) in diameter), it will be found to be smaller ; the 


_ size should be stated as about 0°8 millimetres (4, inch) in diameter. 


Podophyllum is stated to be inodorous; anyone acquainted with the rhizome 
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knows that it has a strong characteristic odor. The odor of Belladonna should 
be stated as slightly narcotic. 

The bast fibres of Mezereum are said to be ‘‘ in irregular transverse layers,”’ 
which is an impossible arrangement, /angential layers would make the descrip- 
tion correspond with that of the National Dispensatory. 

It is to be regretted that the, photo-micrographs introduced into the sixth 
edition have also been retained in the seventh ; for while they are brought out 
more clearly than before, they are of little value in teaching the structure of 
the barks. : 

That of Ulmus, on p. 189, gives but little idea of the arrangement of the 
bast fibres, medullary rays or mucilage-sacs. 

A comparison of the engraving of a transverse section of Granatum, p. 175, 
magnified 40 diameters, which shows the structure beautifully clear and dis- 
tinct, illustrating the text admirably, with that of the photo-micrograph of 
Rubus, p. 174, magnified 45 diameters, makes the latter suffer badly. 

These faults, however, detract but slightly from the value of the work, and 
it will no doubt continue as before, to be an authority on the subject. 

Cc. B. LOWE. 


MARYLAND STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Sixteenth Annual 
Proceedings. Blue Mountain, June 21-24, 1898. 

The Proceedings of the Association is enriched by a number of papers on 
practical subjects, as: ‘‘ Notes on Formulas submitted by Committee on Phar- 


macy,’’ by H. P. Thynson and H. A. B. Dunning; ‘‘Saturated Solution of 
Potassium Iodide,’’ by H. P. Thynson; ‘ Purity of Oil of Peppermint,’”’ by 
Louis Schulze ; ‘‘The Chemistry of Digit«lis and Aloes,”’ by A. R. L. Dohme. 
There has been an increase in membership, the finances are in good condition, 
and there is every evidence that the meetings are valued by the members. 


WISCONSIN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 
Held at Waupaca, August 30-September 2, 1898. 

The Proceedings of this Association have always contained a number of 
excellent papers. This year is no exception. The following are the titles of 
some of the papers : ‘‘To What Extent is Distilled Water Used in Pharmacy ?” 
by Otto J. S. Roberg. The author calls attention to the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Adulteration of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association, 
who found as much as 50 parts solid to 100,000 parts, and that of the Wiscon- 
sin Drug and Food Commissioner on examination of twenty-two samples ot 
natural water who obtained 43 parts solid in 100,000 parts. The author examined 
some distilled water on one occasion which he purchased, and found it to 
contain more solids and chlorine than the water obtained from the faucet. He 
recommends E. R. Squibb’s bottle for preserving distilled water. 

H. G. Eberle has examined ‘‘ Linseed Meal” of the market and found four 
samples to meet the U.S.P. requirements ; two were slightly below the stand- 
ard, and one was nothing more than ground oil-cake. The adulteration of 
samples of insect flowers, elm bark and some of the spices was investigated 
by E. J. Thites. The dalmatian insect powder contained ox-eye daisy flowers, 
stems and starchy material. Elm bark was adulterated with flour and mineral 
matter. Black pepper contained pepper shells. 
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The metric system received attention from P. Sauerhering, and “ That a 
woman makes as good a pharmacist as a man, providing she has equal ad- 
vantages’’ was discussed by Martha M. James. The remaining papers were 
of a general practical trade character. We find on page 23, in the Treasurer’s 
Report, a balance on hand besides investment in Government bonds. 


MICHIGAN STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. The sixteenth annual 
meeting. Held at Port Huron, August 2-4, 1898. 

' In the three days’ session of this Association there is evidence in the Pro. 
‘ceedings of considerable work and intellectual entertainment. Several general 
papers were presented, one, being by Professor Schlotterbeck, on ‘Tea Cul- 
ture,’ which was illustrated with numerous lantern slides. Another was by 
Prof. A. B. Lyons, on ‘‘Some Things a Botanist would see in Honolulu.” 
There were also given some interesting practical papers and reports. The re- 
port of the Adulteration Committee showed a diminution in strength of chlo- 
rinated lime in time; nine samples of spirit of nitrous ether yielded anywhere 
from 0°36 to 11°42 per cent. NO; eight samples of jalap assayed between 6°75 
and 10°33 per cent. of resin; eight sariples of reduced iron contained between 
7°0 and 64°25 per cent. of metallic iron; six samples of dilute hydrocyanic 
acid gave to per cent. of HCN. C. C. Sherrard gave ‘“‘ Some Notes on 
Adulteration of Drugs and Composition of Various Compounds.’’ The author 
examined samples of potassium iodide, manganese dioxide, tartaric acid, 
sodium bicarbonate, magnesia, hydrochloric acid, copaiba, beeswax, port wine, 
cotton-root bark, fish glue, creosote, oleoresin, cubeb, potassium carbonate, 
uterine powder for painful menstruation, rough on rats, malt extracts, oil of 
sandal wood, apiol and colocynth apples. 

Professor Lyons gave a paper on ‘“‘ The Chemical Examination of Wines,” 
an excerpt of which is to be found in the Proc. A. Ph. A., 1898, p. 412. A 
number of papers of general trade interest were also read. The treasury of 
this Association does not show the prosperity of the neighboring associations 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, in spite of the fact that the Proceedings contains 
advertisements. 


MINNESOTA STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Fourteenth annual 
meeting. St. Paul, June 15-16, 1898. 

The Proceedings contains a number of papers by Professor Wulling: 

(1) On chemical microscopy. 

(2) The preservation of nutmegs, in which the author has employed mer- 
cury, as well as chloroform and other agents generally used. 

(3) Inferior mercurial ointment. Of fifteen samples purchased in retail 
stores only one answered pharmacopceial requirements. 

(4) Powdered drugs. 

Some other valuable papers of general trade interest were read. There is a 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer, and a few new members were elected. 


VERMONT STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Fifth annual meeting. 
Held at Montpelier, October 25-26, 1898. 
_ One of the interesting features of the Vermont meeting was an address by 
Prof. A. B. Huested, of Albany, N. Y., on ‘“‘ Pharmacy—Past, Present and 
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Future.” The report of W. F. Root, who was a delegate to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, is a well-written and interesting one, and ought 
to bring more Vermonters into the Association. There is cash in the hands 
of the treasurer. 

KENTUCKY PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION PROCEEDINGS. Twenty-first 
annual meeting held at Tatham Springs, Kentucky, June 21-23, 1898. 

The Proceedings contains a number of papers of general trade interest, besides 
one by Professor Dilly on ‘‘ Peppermint Culture.’”” The object of this paper 
was to awaken an interest in the cultivation of medicinal plants by the members 
and others. 

There were a large number of new members elected, and the treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $72.76. 


VIRGINIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Seventeenth annual meeting 
held at Natural Bridge, Virginia, July 19-21, 1898. 

Among the papers and reports read at the last meeting of this Association 
may be mentioned the following: ‘‘ Chemical Constitution of Nitrogeuous 
Organic Compounds,”’ by Dr. Wm. R. Jones. George E. Barksdale, Chairman 
of the Committee on Adulterations, reported on the examination of tr. opium, 
tr. nux vomica, tr. iron chloride, creani tartar, tr. arnica, tr. belladonna, spt. 
nitrous ether and quinine sulphate. Several new members were elected and 
there is a balance of $97.34 in the treasury. 


MISSOURI PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION PROCEEDINGS. Twentieth an- 
nual meeting held at St. Louis, June 7-11, 1898. 

One of the important papers in the Proceedings is the paper by G. H. Chas. 
Klie, on ‘‘ The United States Pharmacopeeia.”’ An abstract of this paper has 
already appeared in the January issue of this JouRNAL. Among other papers 
may be mentioned: ‘‘An Eucalypthymol,’’ by H. F. Hassebrock ; a formula 
by Francis Hemm, on “‘ Aromatic Fluid Extract of Cascara Sagrada,’’ which 
differs from that of the National Formulary in that freshly slaked lime is sub- 
stituted for calcined magnesia; ‘‘ A Specially Refined Borax,” contained, ac- 
cording to an examination by Carl G. E. Klie, but 5 per cent. of borax, sodium 
carbonate and starch. G. H. C. Klie contributes a note on “‘ Extractum Colo- 
cynthidis.”” H. M. Whelpley has continued his report on the ‘‘ Metric System 
in Prescriptions.’”” Ambrose Mueller gave a ‘‘ Report of Committee on National 
Formulary.” The following preparations had been studied and formulas pro- 
posed: Liquor Antisepticus, Elixir Phosphori Compositum, Elixir Pepsini, 
Elixir Digestivum Comp., Tinctura Rhamni Purshianz Dulcis, Elixir Rhamni 
Purshianz Dulcis, Tasteless Syrup of Quinidine, Liquor Ferri Peptonati Cum 
Mangano. H. F. Hassebrock has suggested an improved formula for Mistura 
Chlorali et Potassii Bromidi Composita, N. F. 

From the enumeration of the papers presented, as well as the Proceedings of 
the Association, we observe that it is a practical organization. Consequently 
it is a successful organization with large membership ; the treasury contains a 
comfortable balance, and the Proceedings are published without the aid from 
any advertisements. 
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CONVERSAZIONE or THE AMERICAN PHILO. 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual Conversazione of the American Philosophical Society at Phila. 
delphia, was held at the hall of the Society on Independence Square, Friday 
afternoon and evening, May 12th. 

This Society is the oldest of its kind in America, having been founded 
by Franklin in 1743, ‘‘ for the promotion of useful knowledge.’’ The custom 
of holding an annual conversazione was inaugurated some two or three years 
ago and has proved a very attractive, as well as instructive, feature of the work 
of the Society. 

On the present occasion, which was marked by charming social simplicity, 
and which one might be inclined to attribute to the far-reaching influence of 
the great Franklin himself, addresses were made at intervals on subjects per- 
taining to recent advances in various departments of science. In addition, 
exhibits of scientific interest were arranged around the rooms for the i inspection 
of the members and their guests. 

Prof. Arthur W. Goodspeed described ‘‘ Roentgen Ray Work,’’ using for 
illustration an improved Rumhkorff coil and a self-regulating X-ray tube, both 
of which were exhibited by Messrs. Queen & Co. 

Dr. Coleman Sellers described the manufacture of ‘‘ Artificial Graphite” in 
the electric furnace, in connection with the manufacture of carborundum. 
Carborundum, which is silicon carbide and next to the diamond in hardness, is 
manufactured commercially from a mixture consisting of sand 52°7 per cent., 
coke 34°8 per cent., sawdust 10°7 per cent. and salt 1°8 per cent., the following 
representing the reaction involved : SiO, + 3C = SiC + 2CO. 

Recently it has been found that when a carbide is heated to the point of 
decomposition graphite is formed, and thus but one step is involved in convert- 
ing carborundum into absolutely pure graphite. Dr. Sellers, commenting on 
the discovery, in view of the cheapness with which electricity is furnished by 
the Niagara Falls Electric Power Company, regarded it as one of the most bril- 
liant of modern times. A number of specimens furnished by Mr. A. G. Ache- 
son, of Pittsburg, was shown in connection with this subject. 

An account of the ‘‘ New Gases of the Atmosphere ” was given by Dr. G. F. 
Barker, those present being invited to examine the spectra of argon and helium. 
This was a concise résumé of the history of the five gases: helium, argon, 
metargon, crypton and neon, all of which have been discovered within the last 
five years, and were described in the November, 1898, number of this JOURNAL. 
Dr. Barker stated that, like mercury, zinc, cadmium, etc., these new elements 
are all monatomic, and the most interesting problem which is presented in 
the study of their properties is the question as to whether they are capable of 
ionization. 

Prof. C. L. Doolittle, of the Flower Astronomical Observatory, gave a brief 
talk upon the “‘ Results of Recent Astronomical Work,” diagrams showing the 
variation of the latitude of the earth being exhibited in connection therewith. 

Dr. S. P. Sadtlet gave a brief account of “‘ Artificial Indigo,’”’ in which he re- 
ferred to the decline in the commerce of madder roots after the introduction of 
artificial alizarin, and predicted a similar fate for natural indigo. Continuing, 
he said that, in 1881 a patent had been taken out for artificial indigo and that in 
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1897 the manufacturers, the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik,had been awarded 
a medal offered many years ago by the Industrial Society of Mulhouse, Alsace, 
for the introduction into commerce of indigo obtained by synthesis at a price 
permitting its competition in all the applications, with indigo made from plants.. 
In 1896-97 the export of natural indigo from India was 10,900,co9 pounds, and 
in the year 1897-98, following the introduction of the artificial product, declined 
to 7,100,000 pounds. An important difference in the two products depends upon 
the fact that the natural product comes into commerce in the form of lumps or 
cakes, which require to be powdered, a matter attended with considerable 
expense, while the artificial product comes in a finely divided state, usually in 
paste form, ready for immediate use. 

In addition to his remarks on indigo, Dr, Sadtler called attention to sam- 
ples of electrolytic sodium and sodium peroxide therefrom, which were ex- 
hibited by the Rossler & Hasslacher Chemical Company. He said that elec- 
trolytic sodium was prepared by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1807, but that its pro- © 
duction had been very expensive and its utilization had been very slight until 
recent years, it being now manufactured on alarge scale. It is chiefly used in 
the amalgamation process for extracting gold and in the manufacture of sodium 
peroxide, which was a chemical rarity a few years ago. Sodium peroxide is a 
powerful bleaching agent, and has a special application in the textile industry 
for bleaching silk, feathers, etc. 

Dr. G. F. Barker gave an account of ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy,” using appa- 
ratus for demonstrating its feasibility, which was furnished by W. G. Clarke. 
In some preliminary statements on the subject, Dr. Barker made the remark 
that we had always had wireless telegraphy, this being exemplified by the eye 
and its reception of waves of light. This remark was based on the hypothesis 
proposed by Dr. Maxwell in 1865, and confirmed in 1888, that light and elec- 
tricity are identical. 

A collection from the Philadelphia Commercial Museums of rare, curious and 
valuable products, representing both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, was 
described by Dr. William P. Wilson, Director of the Museums. 

Among them were samples of artificial silk, which Dr. Wilson said is manu- 
factured from paper waste or from cellulose. The cellulose is dissolved in 
nitric or sulphuric acid, and then the mixture is treated with alcohol or ether, 
after which the product thus obtained is transformed by mechanical processes 
into a fibre which has about 65 per cent. the strength of silk. 

There were a number of other very interesting exhibits, but space does not 


permit their mention here. 
¥. 


CONVENTION FOR THE REVISION OF THE UNITED 
STATES PHARMACOPCEIA. 
To All Whom it may Concern : 

In accordance with instructions given by resolutions passed at the National 
Convention for Revision of the Pharmacopeeia of the United States of America, 
held in Washington, A.D. 1890, I herewith give notice that a General Conven- 
tion for the Revision of the Pharmacopceia of the United States of America 
will be held in the city of Washington, D. C., beginning on the first Wednes- 
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day in May, 1900. It is requested that the several bodies represented in the 
Convention of 1880 and 1890, and also such other incorporated State Medica} 
and Pharmaceutical Associations and incorporated Colleges of Medicine and 
Pharmacy as shall have been in continuous operation for at least five years 
immediately preceding this notice, shall each elect delegates, not exceeding 
three in number; and that the Surgeon-General of the Army, the Surgeon- 
General of the Navy and the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service 
shall appoint, each, not exceeding three medical officers, to attend the afore. 
said Convention. 

It is desired that the several Medical and Pharmaceutical bodies, and the 
Medical Departments of the Army, Navy and Marine Hospital Service shall 
transmit to me the names and residences of their respective delegates so soon 
as said delegates shall have been appointed, so that a list of the delegates to 
the Convention may be published, in accordance with the Resolutions passed 
at the 1890 Convention for the Revision of the Pharmacopceia, in the news- 
papers and medical journals in the month of March, Igoo. 

Finally, it is further requested that the several Medical and Pharmaceutical 
bodies concerned, as well as the Medical Departments of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Hospital Service, shall submit the present Pharmacopceia to a careful 
revision, and that their delegates shall transmit the result of their labors to 
Dr. Frederick A. Castle, 51 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, Secretary 
of the Committee of Revision and Publication of the U. S. Pharmacopceia, at 
least three months before May 2, 1900, the date fixed for the meeting of the 
Convention. 

H. C. Woop, ‘ 
President of the National Convention 
Sor Revising the U.S. Pharma- 
copeia, held in Washington, 
D. C., A.D. 1890. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 1, 1899. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following circular-letter has been issued by Prof. A. B. Lyons, Chairman 
of the Section on Education and Legislation of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association:. 

‘“‘The meeting at Put-in-Bay promises to be one of unusual importance as 
regards the work of the Section on Education and Legislation. The way has 
been cleared by the efficient work done in the past, for the intelligent framing 
of a model pharmacy law. It is hoped that every member of the Association 
will study carefully the reports of past meetings bearing on this important 
question, that they will familiarize themselves especially with the details of 
fact contained in the report presented at the Baltimore meeting, and come to 
Put-in-Bay with very definite ideas about each important feature of a model 
pharmacy law. 

‘“ While the Association may find that it is not yet ready to take final action, 
it should be possible, by concentrating thought and effort in this direction, to 
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make a good beginning in the constructive work for which such abundance of 
material has been accumulated. 

“Another important subject which should receive especial attention at the 
coming meeting is that of the toleration by the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions of nostrums offered either without formulas or with false formulas. 
Sustained by the potent influence of the large advertising patronage involved, 
the evil has grown until it threatens the very existence of scientific pharma- 
cology. Can nothing be done to check it? Action must be prompt to be 
effective. Any suggestion of a practical remedy will be timely. Send in 
your contribution to this symposium. 

“All papers, whether on the above or other subjects pertinent to the work of 
the Section, should be in the hands of the Committee by August 15th, in 
order that they may be printed before the coming meeting. Let each paper 
be accompanied with a brief abstract of its contents, if possible.” 

Address all papers and communications to the Chairman of the Committee, 
A. B. Lyons, 72 Brainard Street, Detroit, Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


All of the officers and various committees connected with the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association are working hard to make the next annual meet- 
ing, at Philadelphia, on June 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, etc., a success un- 
equaled in the history of the organization. 

The programme, as at present mapped out, includes business sessions on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 13th and 14th, with a reception and collation at 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy on Monday evening. A reception at the 
Union League Club on Tuesday, and a trip to Willow Grove by trolley, with a 
concert by the famous Banda Rossa and a collation in the Casino after the 
music, on Wednesday evening. On both of these days special programmes 
will be arranged for the visiting ladies to occupy the hours devoted to the busi- 
ness sessions. 

On Thursday morning, June 15th, a special train will be taken for Atlantic 
City (tickets good to remain over until Monday will be supplied in eutertain- 
ment coupon books), where active measures have been taken to make both 
Thursday and Friday contribute their full quota of enjoyment to those present. 
There will be an entertainment in the Casino on the New Steel Pier, sailing 
parties, with trolley rides to Longport, etc. 

All of the visiting members and pharmacists with their ladies from outside 
Philadelphia, will be regarded as the guests of the wholesale and retail trade of 
that city, and will receive entertainment coupons free of cost. Philadelphia 
pharmacists not members of the organization will receive a coupon book for 
themselves and one lady on the payment of five ($5.00) dollars, which will 
cover all Philadelphia entertainments. 

The Local Secretary, W. L. Cliffe, Kensington Avenue and Somerset Street, 
Philadelphia, specially advises each visiting pharmacist to write to him stating 
the probable time of arrival, the number and kind of rooms wanted, and the 
name of each member of the party. 
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The hotel selected in Philadelphia is the ‘‘ Continental,” where a rate has 
been obtained, American plan, of two and one-half ($2.50) dollars per day and 
upwards, according to kind and location of rooms. 
The Hotel ‘‘ St. Charles’ at Atlantic City has been secured at a rate of two 
and one-half ($2.50) dollars per day. This is one of the best hotels on the 
island and its regular rates are four ($4.00) dollars per day. 


DELAWARE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Delaware Pharmaceutical Association, 
was held at the Clayton House, Wilmington, May 4th. The opening session 
was held at 10.30 A.M., President Harvey in the chair. After the President’s 
address, and reports of officers, the Association was addressed by Horace G, 
Knowles, ex-U. S. Consul to Bordeaux, France, on the ‘‘ Advantages of Asso- 
ciation.” 

The reports of standing committees were then heard, after which a short 
paper was read by Dr. Robin, of Newark, Del., the newly appointed State 
Bacteriologist, followed by an explanation of the proposed working of the 
laboratory, and the assistance expected from the pharmacists. After additional 
reports Prof. S. P. Sadtler, of the P.C.P., gave an important and timely 
address on ‘‘Side Issues.’’ After dinner the Association took a trolley ride 
through Wilmington and its beautiful suburbs. After considerable argument 
it was decided unanimously to join as an association the National Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association and pay the twenty-five cents per member. The final session 
was held at 5 p.M., at which nominations were made of four names, to be sent 
to the Governor, from which one will be selected for appointment to the Phar- 
macy Board on July 1st. The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 


President.—R. W. Cannon, Bridgeville. 

Vice-President.—Owen C. Spear, Wilmington (for New Castle Co.). 

Vice-President.—Thomas F. Hammersly, Milford (for Kent Co.). . 

Vice-President.—Dr. D. L. Mustard, Lewes (for Sussex Co.). 

Treasurer.—Jos. P. Williams, Wilmington. 

Secretary.—F. W. Fenn. 

Executive Committee.—Wm. Poole, Chairman, Wilmington ; J. S. Beetem, 
Wilmington ; C. D. Sypherd, Dover. 

The hospitalities of the Association were heartily extended to the visitors 
present. C.B.L. 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The retail druggists of Philadelphia have at last realized that the Philadel- 
phia Association of Retail Druggists have done, and are doing, good work for 
them, for at the regular meeting held on Friday, May 5th, twenty-eight appli- 
cations were brought in by the members of the Executive Committee. _ 

Mr. J. C. Perry, Chairman, reported that the Executive Committee thought 


best to appoint a member of the Association to take charge of each ward and 
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solicit new members. President McIntyre called the wards off, and the fol- 
lowing members volunteered to take charge of the work : 

1st, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, Mr. Jacob Eppstein ; 8th and 3oth, Mr. H. B. Morse ; 
gth, Mr. Clarence H. Campbell; roth, Mr. Chas. Leedom ; 12th, Mr. John D. 
Burg; 13th, Mr. Geo. W. Fehr; 14th, Mr. E. R. Gatchel; 15th, Mr. S. E. R. 
Hassinger ; 18th, Mr. A. Hoch ; 19th, Mr. Robt. McNeil; 21st, Mr. Wm. Mor- 
rison ; 22d, Mr. W. H. Poley; 234, Mr. Howard J. Seigfried; 24th, Mr. James 
C. Perry; 25th and 35th, Mr. W. H. Vandegrift; 26th, Mr. John J. Keenan ; 
a7th, Mr. P. N. Pinchback ; 28th and 32d, Mr. W. G. Nebig; 31st, Mr. D. H. 
Ross; 33d and 38th, Mr. W. L. Cliffe; 34th, Mr. Theo. Campbell ; 36th, Mr. 
E. J. Finnerty, Jr.; 39th, Mr. W. H. Deibert. 

President McIntyre spoke of the work that was being accomplished by the 
Western Pennsylvania Association of Retail Druggists, and Mr. J. C. Perry 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted, and a copy of the same 
ordered to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Western Association : 


“WHEREAS, The Philadelphia Association of Retail Druggists learn with 
regret that certain patent medicine firms ignore the appeal of the Western 
Pennsylvania Retail Druggists’ Association to comply with their request for 
the placing of their goods through the jobbers, as mentioned by the said Asso- 
ciation ; and 

“WHEREAS, We believe such manufacturers intend extending a similar 
policy to other sections of the United States, which would be detrimental to 
the retail drug business ; and be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Philadelphia Association of Retail Drug- 
gists that each member use his best endeavor to decrease the sale and use of 
such manufacturers’ productions. 

“And we also approve in every way the action of your Association in this 
the initial contest, and assure you of our moral support ; and if our Association 
can be of any service to you in this part of the State we will be pleased to con- 
sider any proposition. 

‘Cordial greetings to all your officers and members, and urge them to stand 
firm, and you will be sure of victory.” 


Mr. J. C. Perry thought the Association strong enough now to accomplish 
good results, and suggested that the who’esale druggists, who conduct a retail 
trade, should do it in a manner not to conflict with the retail druggists. 

Mr. W. H. Poley offered the following resolution, which was adopted, and 
the Secretary requested to send a copy to each accredited wholesale druggist 
in Philadelphia : 

“Tt is respectfully suggested by the Philadelphia Association of Retail 
Druggists that the wholesale druggist, doing a retail business, so conduct the 
latter as to conflict as little as possible with the retailer, and in all cases charge 
an advance on price that is charged to the retail druggist.’ 

Mr. W. L. Cliffe reported that Senate Bill No. 153, prohibiting the sale of 
opium preparations, etc., excepting on physicians’ prescriptions, had been de- 
feated through the efforts of the Association. 

The following committee was appointed to represent the P. A. R. D. at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical Association to be held in 
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Philadelphia, June 13th : Messrs. W. H. Poley, Jacob Eppstein, Chas, Ww. Ry- 
nard, H. B. Morse and W. A. Rumsey. 

It is the wish of the Association that all druggists in Philadelphia should be. 
come members, and at the same time become affiliated with the National Asso. 
ciation. We want your support and your influence ; do not wait for a represen. 
tative of the Association to ca]l on you; this takes time and costs money, 
Kiadly send in your application, together with your membership dues, $1, to 
the Secretary, W. A. Rumsey, 920 North Forty-first Street. 

The next meeting will be held in the Museum of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, Friday, June 2d, at3 p.m. At this meeting delegates and alternates 
will be elected to attend the National Convention, to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th. W. A. RumsEy, Secretary, 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16, 1899. 


The last of the pharmaceutical meetings for the session of 1898-99 was held . 


in the Museum of the College with William J. Jenks, First Vice-President of 
the College, in the chair. 

The meeting was well attended, and was in every way a fitting close to what 
has been a profitable series of meetings. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that in this JouRNAL for May, 
page 256, on the twentieth line from the top of the page, an omission occurs 
in the formula for Tinctura Opii Deodorata cum Camphora, and that after the 
word odor the following should be inserted, ‘‘exhaust the opium by perco- 
lating with water.’’ 

Mr. Otto de Kieffer was the first speaker introduced and read a paper on 
Distilled Water and its Uses.” 

The principal object had in view by the author was that of showing the de- 
sirability and necessity of using distilled water in all pharmaceutical opera- 
tions where water is required, whether in the compounding of prescriptions or 
for making preparations. He remarked that much of the water ordinarily 
supplied is unfit for prescription work on account of the mineral matter held 
in solution, and indicated some of the advantages in using pure water for mak- 
ing preparations, which not only enhances the appearance in some cases, but 
plays an important role in their keeping qualities. 

A number of interesting questions were brought up in the discussion of this 
paper. J. W. England, remarking upon the subject of the paper, said that all 
would agree that pure water should be used for pharmaceutical purposes, as 
also for drinking. On the other hand, he said, there appeared to be more than 
one side to the question, and alluded to the recent investigations of the Ger- 
man chemist Koeppe, reference to which was made in the January number of 
this JOURNAL, which were to the effect that distilled water acts injuriously on 
the cells of the stomach. 

Mr. de Kieffer thought that absolutely pure distilled water, or simply H,0, 
was specified by the German investigator, and said that practically this is not 
attainable, and that therefore the argument did not apply. 
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Mr. England then said that the question as to whether or not distilled water 
was unfit biologically and chemically for drinking purposes, would have to be 
left to physiologists to decide upon its merits. 

Prof. F. X. Moerk, referring to the author’s remarks concerning the use of 
water free from mineral salts for making pharmaceutical preparations, said 
that an important problem was presented. He said that in treating desiccated 
drugs with pure water some of the mineral constituents were extracted, and 
thus it became impossible to limit entirely the presence of mineral salts in 
many preparations. 

Mr. E. M. Boring said that some years ago he adopted the plan of adding 
alum to the Schuylkill River water and then straining it through absorbent 
cotton. 

Mr. de Kieffer remarked in this instance that the mineral matter was pre- 
cipitated by the alum, but that the bacteria were unaffected ; or else if sufficient 
alum were added to destroy bacteria the water would be unwholesome. 

Acommunication entitled ‘‘ Further Contributions Concerning Husa,’’ by 
Prof. John Uri Lloyd, was announced on the programme, but, owing to the 
author’s recent absence from his home in Cincinnati, the article was not received. 
Samples of the morphine and glycerin which Professor Lloyd obtained in his 
analysis were, however, received, and, in calling attention to them, Prof. J. C. 
Peacock reviewed some of the most important features of Professor Lloyd’s 
paper on ‘‘An Investigation into Husa,’’ etc., which was published in the May 
issue of this JouURNAL. Prof. Henry Kraemer commended the work done by 
Professor Lloyd, and said that his investigation furnished an ideal exposure of 
a fraudulent undertaking. He thought it would be well to bear this experience 

in mind when considering questions pertaining to new drugs or preparations. 

A sample of Elixir of Curagoa, made by Wallace Procter, was exhibited. 
J. W. England, remarking upon the preparation, in the absence of the author, 


said that it was made by distillation, and was of excellent quality. The paper . 


will be published in a subsequent issue of this JOURNAL. 

Dr. J. L. D. Morison called attention to an exhibition under the microscope 
of urinary sediments, and made some remarks on the newer methods of stain- 
ing in the examination of sputum, pus and urinary sediments. 

Among those taking part in the discussion of this subject were Messrs. Eng- 
land, de Kieffer, Stedem and Beringer. There was one point on which all of 
the speakers agreed, and that was that there is a great need for this class of 
work, and that the field is open to pharmacists. J. W. Engiand said, with 
reference to his experience in this line of work, that he had found the com- 
mercial anilin stains unreliable, and that he found those made by Dr. Griibler 
to be more satisfactory. He then referred to Ehrlich’s Triple Stain for blood 
and said that in a letter sent by T. B. Futcher, of Johns Hopkins University, to 
an official of the Philadelphia Hospital the following information is given : ‘An 
important factor in the success of this stain is the chemical composition of the 
products. We have used the stains of Dr. Griibler, of Leipzig, Germany,’ which 
are fairly satisfactory. Every one making Ehrlich’s Stain finds that only one out 
of several mixtures proves satisfactory, the others being inferior, but capable of 


1Charles Lentz & Sons, of Philadelphia, are his local agents. 
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being ‘doctored’ by adding a few drops of the solution of the particular stain 
which seems to be lacking. This has also been our experience. 

‘In making the saturated aqueous solutions of the three stains, we use rather 
warm water for the acid fuchsin and methylene green, but water at ordinary 
temperature for the orange G. 

“The stains are thoroughly rubbed up in a mortar with the water, thenpoured 
into test-tubes and allowed to stand, so that the excess of compound used may 
precipitate. 

‘The formula we now use is the one last recommended by Ehrlich. 
“Tt is as follows : 
Cubic Centimeters, 
Sat’d Aq. Sol. Orange G 
Distilled water 
Alcohol 
Sat’d Aq. Sol. Methylene Green 
Alcohol 
Glycerin 


‘‘ These are mixed together in a beaker, and when the methylene green is 
added, it must be added very slowly, and thoroughly stirred. 

‘‘The mixture improves after standing for a number of days. 

‘* Specimens properly heated give a nice orange or buff color with this mixture, 
and the leucocytes and their granules are well differentiated.” 

An interesting paper on the question : ‘‘ What is Pharmacognosy ?”’ was read 
by Prof. Henry Kraemer. After having made some general observations in 
regard to the relations of the various divisions of scientific investigation, the 
author said that the various sub-departments of science cannot be determined 
with exactness once and for all, but that they must be evolved as experience 
and study add to our knowledge of the different branches. 

He then showed how the science of Pharmacognosy (the term being derived 
from two Greek words, meaning frug knowledge), has been evolved, quoting 
the most eminent authorities on the subject as to its meaning and application. 
The subjective and objective relations of pharmacognosy were then considered. 
and the point emphasized that while the methods to be pursued in this study 
are strictly scientific, the object to be attained may be of practical importance. 
He said that this is the part of the subject which seems not to be well under- 
stood by'teachers and investigators. He therefore divided the subject intoa 
pure scientific pharmacognosy and a practical pharmacognosy. The latter he 
defined as the art of making money out of drug knowledge, and to illustrate 
this he considered some of the problems with which practical pharmacognosy 
has to do. (1) It is concerned in developing that kind of work which will 
enable the pharmacist to devote his time and ability to the consideration of 
drugs rather than to matters not in the line of his art; (2) it is concerned in 
the selection of drugs; (3) experiments relating to the cultivation and collec- 
tion of medicinal plants come within its province; and (4) it is concerned 
with the origin and habitat of drugs. 

The last paper presented was on ‘‘Some New Preparations of Calendula,” 
and was read by Geo. M. Beringer (see page 268). , 
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The papers having been considered, attention was directed to the following 
exhibits: (1) A device for holding a funnel in stable position either while 
pouring a liquid into a bottle, or for the purpose of filtration. It consists of a 
cylindrical piece of tin with conical expansions of the same dimension at 
either end, the one designed to hold the funnel and the other to fit over the 
shoulder of the bottle ; (2) a device for dividing powders, the essential features 
of which were described by the inventor, Wm. G. Toplis, as follows: It consists 
of two distinct parts ; the first is simply an oblong rectangular block of hard 
wood, having in one side a V-shaped groove running through its length. This 
groove receives the powder ; to preyent the same from falling out of the ends 
of the groove brass plates are screwed to the ends of the block, one plate being 
movable so that the powder may be slid out of the groove after division. The 
division is accomplished by the second part of the apparatus. It consists of a 
narrower block than the first one, but exactly twice its length ; to this stick 
there is attached a number of V-shaped metal teeth, equidistant from each 
other ; these teeth fit accurately the V-shaped groove in the first block. Now 
it will be readily seen that when the powder is evenly adjusted in the groove, 
and then the teeth inserted, the powder will be encased in so many separate 
compartments. Now if the plate be removed, the powders may be pushed out 
one after another onto papers, as desired ; and (3) the ‘‘ Acme Medicine Glass 
Cover and Dose Indicator,”’ and the ‘‘ Acme Powder Measure.”’ 

The chairman reappointed the same Committee on Pharmaceutical Meetings 
for the ensuing year. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
THoMAS S. WIEGAND, 


Registrar. 


OBITUARY. 


Pror. Dr. LUDWIG BUCHNER, the famous author and philosopher, died in 
Darmstadt, his native city, April 30th, in the 75th year of his age. 

After the completion of his studies at the University, he practiced medicine 
in Darmstadt, and later (in 1854) became Privatdocent and assistant in the 
Clinic in Tiibingen. It was while here that his principal work, ‘‘ Kraft und 
Stoff’’ (‘‘ Force and Matter’’) appeared. In it he first advocated the doctrine 
that force and matter are indestructible, and while this opinion is universally 
accepted to-day, the views set forth in this work caused him to lose his posi- 
tion. He then resumed the practice of medicine in Darmstadt and later 
devoted himself almost entirely to his literary pursuits. Buchner may be 
said to have been one of the earliest advocates of the Darwinian theory, and 
by some is ranked with Haeckel and Vogt as representatives of this theory in 
Germany. He applied these principles to social problems and of his works on 
this subject we may mention ‘‘ Die Darwin’sche Theorie von der Entstehung 
und Umwandlung der Lebewelt,’’ ‘‘ Die Macht der Vererbung,’’ ‘‘ Darwinismus 
und Socialismus,’’ etc. 


PROFESSOR FRIEDEL.—-We learn through the Chemist and Druggist 


- that Professor Friedel, the eminent chemist, died at Montauban, near Paris, 


on April 19th, of a pulmonary affection. He was 67 years of age, having 
been born at Strasbourg in 1832. During the earlier part of his professional 
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career Professor Friedel held successively the positions of conservator of the 
collections of mineralogy at the Paris School of Mines, lecturer at thé Ecole 
Normale, and professor of mineralogy at the Faculty of Sciences. Since 1884 
he had been lecturer on organic chemistry at the Sorbonne, in Paris, and dur- 
ing the past two years Director of the classes for the practical teaching of chem. 
istry as applied to industry, which was inaugurated by him. He was a member 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and it was at the meetings of this institution 
that he made public his researches on acetone, the aldehydes, lactic anhydrides, 
etc. He is said to have been incomparable as a teacher. 


ARTHUR STEPHEN HILL.—By the death‘of Mr. Hill, on March 3oth, at the 
advanced age of 97, the Pharmaceutical Society has lost a member who was 
among the number of its earliest supporters when a member of the old firm 
of Arthur Hill & Son. Mr. Hill occupied a prominent position in the whole- 
sale drug trade, and was a member of the original Drug Club sixty years ago, 
It will be remembered that very largely through the influence of Mr. Hill and 
his son, Mr. Arthur Bowdler Hill, of the firm of Davy, Hill & Son, Yates & 
Hicks, the Salters’ Company founded a number of scholarships in connection 
with medical science and pharmacy. One of these was attached to the school 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, and is a permanent illustration of the interest 


taken by the late Mr. Hill in the promotion of the Society’s objects.—Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 


MANGALORE PEPPER.—The black pepper of Mangalore, one of the provinces 
of Hindoostan, is distinguished according to T. F. Hanausek (Zeitsch. Unter. 
such. Nahr, u. Genuss., 1898, 1, 153) from the ordinary commercial black pepper 
by its sizeand beauty. The Mangalore pepper fruit iseither round or some- 
what egg-shaped, and of a very deep black color. They have a diameter of about 
7 mm., and Ioo fruits weigh 8°6 grammes, whereas, the common black pepper 
weighs 6°2 grammes. Theash amounts to 3°4 percent. Externally the Man- 
galore pepper is uneven and wrinkled. The inner anatomy of the Mangalore 
and black pepper resemble each other very closely. The fermer, however, is 
characterized by the parenchyma of the pericarp, consisting of large, strongly 
lignified and uniformly thickened walls upon all sides. In size they are 87'5- 
120 mikrons x 45-50 mikrons. The stone cells occur either singly or more 
generally in groups from 2 to6 cells. Underneath the schleridien layer occurs 
in the Mangalore pepper, as pointed out first by Tschirch in the common black 
pepper, a layer of strongly thickened cells, which swell very much upon heat- 
ing with KOH solution. Thecells containing the pigment are very perceptibly 
radially elongated upon treatment with KOH. 


SEPARATION OF GERANIOL AND CITRONELLOL.—J. Flatan and H. Labbe de- 
scribe (Compt. rend., 1898, No. 24) how they have prepared a certain quantity 
of ether fromthe two alcohols. The product obtained is washed very carefully 
with carbonate of soda, and then fractionated in vacuo. After several distilla- 
tions the ethers are precipitated from the alcohols in excess; by titration 98 per — 


cent. of pureether is found. Both these ethers possess a very agreeable odor. 
_—Chem,. News, 1898, 184. 
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